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Editorial Comment 


A PROFESSION is strong or weak depending upon 
several factors. One such factor is leadership. An- 

other is the character and qual- 
SELECTING ity of those making up the 
YOUNG MEN profession. A third is the de- 

gree to which there exists what 
might be called professional solidarity. There are, 
of course, others but the one that many believe to 
be the characteristic most essential to the vitality of 
any profession is summed up in the word “youth.” 
That profession in which there is a program for 
inducting well-trained, carefully selected youth into 
its principles and practices is one in which the wis- 
dom of maturity and experience is enriched and 
vitalized by the enthusiasm and virility of young 
men: 

Phi Delta Kappa is a youthful fraternity. This 
is its thirtieth year of existence. Most of its earliest 
members are still many years from retirement. It 
began as a fraternity of young men drawn together 
by common interests and motivated by a compel- 
ling desire to enhance the standing of teaching as a 
profession for men. The work of establishing the 
fraternity on a nationally effective basis was done 
by young men. Its earlier council meetings were 
attended entirely by young men. 

But just as no youth remains for long a youth, so 
also no profession, unless provision be made, con- 
tinues youthful. Phi Delta Kappa does not escape 
this inexorable law of life, even though I some- 
times think teaching keeps a man young longer 
than any other occupation. Possibly because of this, 
those who have been high in the Council have not 
until recent years given any serious attention to the 
matter of recruiting young men into the profession 
of teaching. Now, however, the fraternity is tack- 
ling the problem in earnest and on a front as 
wide as the membership itself. Announcement has 
already been made of the availability of the Phi 
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Delta Kappa handbook entitled Teaching as a 
Man’s Job. This and preceding issues of the mag- 
azine have indicated ways and means of using 
the handbook as a center around which to cluster 
all activities pointed toward recruiting promising 
young men into teaching. Succinctly reiterated, it 
is the hope that every Phi Delta Kappan, whatever 
he may be doing—teaching, supervising, superin- 
tending, will constantly be on the alert to discover 
boys and young men who seem to have what it 
takes to become good teachers, and having dis- 
covered such fellows will endeavor to interest them 
in teaching as a possible profession. Teaching as 
a Man’s Job has been written as a vehicle for cap- 
turing this interest. It is assumed that any Phi 
Delta Kappan interested enough in a youth to hand 
him a copy of the handbook will likewise be in- 
terested in following through with such personal 
contacts as may be desirable. 

It is not unreasonable to anticipate that a few 
years of effort along the lines indicated would re- 
sult in an influx into our teachers colleges and 
schools of education of an extraordinary group of 
young men. Certainly, the profession needs extra- 
ordinary men in the years ahead. The battle for 
democracy will be won at last, quite conceivably, in 
the classrooms of the schools. Better and wiser 
education than we have yet devised, if it is to come 
at all, will come through the professional sagacity 
and service of boys and girls still in junior and sen- 
ior high schools. Phi Delta Kappa can exemplify 
its ideal of service no more clearly than by bending 
every effort toward the encouragement of selected 
youth to choose teaching as a life career. In so do- 
ing the fraternity will not only be advancing the 
cause of public education and the profession of 
teaching, but it will be establishing its own future 
on solid foundations. Epwin A. Lee. 


(See article, “Young Men Wanted,” which appears on 
page 91 of this issue.) 
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“BUT LET'S BE practical!” This is a common plea 
of the statesman or political leader when he is con- 
fronted with basic proposals 
THE FORUM AS for meeting an urgent prob- 
A DEMOCRATIC blem. 
INSTRUMENT ‘The analysis of the prob- 
lem and the proposed plan 
for meeting it may be quite sound, but let’s be prac- 
tical!” 

What does this mean? 

Is it practical to attempt to resolve an issue by 
any means which disregards the nature of the prob- 
lem or the stubborn facts which constitute it? 

Is there any shorter way to answer a difficult 
question than by finding the right answer? 

What does the so-called practical man mean 
when he discards proposed solutions to problems 
and answers to questions which seem to fit the facts 
with the plea, “‘Let’s be practical”’? 

Put the proposition the other way around and 
view it from a different angle. ‘We realize that 
our plan doesn’t cover the facts,” the practical 
leader says quite frequently, “but we must do some- 
thing right now and this is at least practical.” 

What does he mean? 

Why not adopt the plan which seems to offer the 
best answer to the problem? 

What is practical about doing something imme- 
diately which admittedly only postpones the prob- 
lem or causes it to reappear in another form? 

The word “‘practical’’ may cover a multitude of 
sins and vested interests, but it also recognizes de- 
mocracy. The user of this phrase may be remind- 
ing us that the right answer or the most intelligent 
solution cannot be adopted because public opinion 
is unwilling to accept it. It is impractical to try to 
over-ride public opinion in order to apply what 
seems to be the best proposal for meeting a public 
question. Therefore, public ignorance or popular 
enlightenment are deciding factors in democratic 
problem-solving. 

In a period of crisis, which represents an unusual 
accumulation or pyramiding of unsolved major 
problems, the democratic system stands in grave 
danger of disintegration. People faced with chaos 
and disaster may listen to the phrase, “‘let’s be prac- 
tical,”’ used in quite another sense. In such a time 
it may be translated to mean: ‘“‘Let’s get these 
problems solved somehow even if this means giv- 
ing full power to one man to use his own judg- 


ment.” Then the answers to the perplexing prob- 
lems come as decrees backed by force and criticism 
is decidedly out of order. In the long run answers 
to practical problems must fit the facts whether they 
are adopted democratically or imposed dictatorially, 

I conceive it to be the primary task of public edu- 
cation in a democracy to promote the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion so that good proposals may 
get the green light before our manifold problems 
precipitate a social and political traffic jam. The 
forum represents one practical way by which large 
numbers of adults may come to understand the 
alternative proposals and develop the ability to 
choose wisely. I see no short cut to the goal of 
making democracy work. 

The political scientist or the expert in public af- 
fairs has only one effective reply to the leader ina 
democracy who says, “‘Let’s be practical and take 
into account public opinion,”’ and that is to get his 
answers and arguments understood by the people 
who have the power to give them right-of-way. 

It costs money and suffering to dodge real prob- 
lems or to treat them with palliatives. It saves 
money and promotes well-being to apply the best 
possible answers we can find. Indeed, this may save 
democracy itself. Therefore, a program of adult 
civic education which gives promise of aligning 
public opinion on the side of the fact-satisfying 
solution to our problems and of minimizing preju- 
dice is more than desirable. It is a necessity. 

The forum is not a frill or an educational fad. It 
is more needed today than when the town meetings 
functioned in New England. We might well weigh 
some desirable expenditures we are now making 
against the imperative need for adult civic educa- 
tion and consider seriously curtailing expenditures 
for desirable features in public education to provide 
support for this imperative need. 

The crisis of depression should warn us that our 
structure of political democracy should not again 
be strained by a pyramiding of unsolved problems, 
While the disastrous experience of recent years is 
still haunting us, we should take fundamental and 
far-reaching steps to provide practical educational 
programs for millions of adults whose civic under- 
standing is essential to social progress. 

Let educators wince when they hear the popu- 
larly chosen leader say, ‘‘Let’s be practical!” He is 
saying that education hasn’t done its job, that the 
most intelligent solution isn’t understood. Igno- 
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rance has given it a red light. Let educational ad- 
ministrators be warned that too many red lights 
flashed by ignorance and prejudice against intelli- 

t proposals may mean a tie-up which will call 
for a dictator to straighten it out. 

If that happens due to the neglect of education’s 
dear duty, public education may expect to expe- 
rience the meaning of the phrase “‘let’s be prac- 
tical” in terms of drastic reduction in budgets for 
education, curtailment of enrollments, suppression 
of academic freedom, the burning of books, and the 
end of free learning. 

The forum provides a common meeting ground 
for the experts, or students of our problems, and 
the rank and file of people. Practical means of con- 
tinuously associating these two elements in a proc- 
ess of free discussion should be the earnest quest 
of educational leadership in America. It will cost 
a few millions to do it. It may cost us billions not 
to do it. Indeed, the failure to do it may cost us 
democracy itself. J. W. STUDEBAKER. 


ADULT EDUCATION is as old as the mind of man, 
having operated since the first 
HOW ADULTS cave man, or woman, subdued 
MAY LEARN his, or her, spouse with the 
jawbone of a dinosaur or by 
some equally efficient procedure. Acquiring new 
knowledge and altering points of view have been 
required of all peoples who have survived, the 
circumstances and conditions existing at the time 
dictating the new learnings to be acquired in order 
to prevent perishing. The exigencies of the situa- 
tion prescribed the method. Adult learning has 
been going on so long, so constantly, and so quietly 
that it has been taken for granted or not recog- 
nized. It seems that some among us have just be- 
come aware of education at the adult level and are 
regarding this awareness as a discovery. 
Although adult learning dates from the first 
mind of man, the existing needs for such educa- 
tion make it a matter of paramount concern. We 
believe in democracy. The tenets of democracy dic- 
tate that government shall operate by and with the 
consent of the governed; that each shall have the 
tight to a wholesome life, liberty without license, 
and the pursuit of happiness as long as it does 
not interfere with the rights of others. Democracy 
also requires the assumption of individual re- 
sponsibilities. These responsibilities include the 


acquiring of certain learnings, making certain men- 
tal adjustments, and altering points of view. 

To be worthy and able to enjoy the privileges of 
a democracy requires that one meet these responsi- 
bilities. Each must know what government is, 
what it does, and how it operates in a changing 
social order. Each must know the difference be- 
tween liberty and anarchy. Each should have the 
opportunity to learn about and enjoy the good life. 
Each should know, understand, and feel what 
makes for happiness. Industrial, economic, and 
social changes are taking place at a tremendous 
speed. If adults are to keep pace with these 
changes and meet their responsibilities from day 
to day, they, must learn and continue to learn. 
What each should do or learn will depend on many 
factors. Some have had the privilege of but little 
schooling, others have had little opportunity to 
enjoy the finer things of life, others have had only 
the bare needs for existence. Each, with a little 
guidance, will know his needs. 

How can we help adults acquire the things they 
need? They might be acquired by physical force 
as the cave man did or dictators do. The objection 
to this method is twofold: the needs may become 
the desires of the teacher or dictator rather than 
the felt needs of the learner; and the learner may 
dislike the method, not having the opportunity to 
give his consent to it. 

A number of methods or procedure patterns 
have been devised and used with varying results 
in education since adult man began learning. One 
person might be eminently successful in using one 
pattern while another equally competent teacher 
might fail with the same method. One person 
might succeed with one method but fail with an- 
other. A teacher or leader might be successful 
using a particular pattern with one group of learn- 
ers while failure might crown his efforts using the 
same pattern with another group. 

On one point we should be clear if adult edu- 
cation is to receive the attention it merits and 
achieve the results needed. Any method or pro- 
cedure pattern, per se, will not guarantee success. 
The pattern is not unique, fundamental. The 
unique, fundamental aspect in adult education is 
how adults learn. Any method used in adult edu- 
cation will succeed if it is based on the manner in 
which adults acquire new knowledge, alter their 
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points of view. Whatever the method or pattern 
may be, it should lead toward continued learning 
and self-sufficiency and independence in thinking. 
Thinking requires the possession of ideas out of 
which thoughts may be constructed. It requires 
meditation—the balancing of one idea against an- 
other before the idea is included in a thought. 
Ideas may be secured under the stimulation of 
a leader as in the forum pattern, the panel, or 
group discussion; from casual conversation; from 
lectures; from current newspapers and magazines; 
from books; from many other sources. Learners 
should be made acquainted with the great store- 
houses of knowledge, culture, and wisdom. 
Learners may also be helped in sorting and sifting 
ideas and in putting them together. Such help may 
be given by any method that does not violate the 
basic criterion—how the particular adult learns. 
In this new, yet old, educational field let us not 
make the blunder, too often made by teachers, of 
saying, ‘Ah, here is the method.” We need more 
persons leading adults out of ignorance and preju- 
dice into the promised land of knowledge and 
understanding where they will find themselves 
able and desirous to give full value of their in- 
telligence and energies for the privileges that may 
and should be theirs. All we need to do is to learn 
how they learn and what they want to know and 
then teach—by any method we desire. Such teach- 
ing will of necessity be based on democratic prin- 
ciples and lead to the maintenance of democracy. 
Genuine learning, sound thinking recognizes no 
prejudices. Truth will not only make us free but 
also keep us free. CLEM O. THOMPSON. 


TEACHING AS A MAN’S Jos has been in circulation 
in book form for ten days. The comments already 

received are very encouraging. 
COMMENTS A few are presented here to in- 


ON BOOK _ dicate the trend of approval. 
These comments are especially 
appreciated because of the great care taken to pro- 
duce a final product that would bear criticism. 
Further comments and criticism will be welcomed. 

Caroline S. Woodruff, Principal of the State 
Normal School, Castleton, Vermont, and Vice- 
President of the National Education Association, 
writes: ‘“The copy of Teaching as a Man’s Job 
is a delight to me. I want to express keenest 
appreciation for your consideration of the changes 
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that many of us felt were fundamental and ¢- 
sential. I shall take great pleasure in mentioning 
this book on any occasion that seems suitable, 
About one-sixth of the students of our institution 
are young men who are preparing for positions 
in elementary schools. I shall call their particular 
attention to your book.” 

Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., writes: “I have read the book 
with a great deal of fascination. I cannot recall 
having seen the teaching profession put before 
boys in any way previously which presented the 
facts so fairly and yet surrounded them with a 
spirit so likely to appeal to the kind of boys who 
ought to become teachers. A copy of the book 
should be in the hands of every counselor in a 
senior high school, so that he may pass it on to the 
best boys in his school.” 

John A. Sexson, Superintendent, Pasadena, 
Calif., says: “I am very pleased to receive Teach 
ing as a Man’s Job. 1 note the contents with a great 
deal of interest and want to assure you that I shall 
take occasion to call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. At the same time, I should like to congrat- 
ulate Phi Delta Kappa upon this achievement. | 
think it is a most worthwhile project.” 

N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, says: “Teaching as a Man’s Job points 
out the opportunities for service as well as for 
financial return. I am not sure that it stresses 
enough the fact that there is a zest and inspiration 
about teaching which may be lacking in many 
other life positions. I am glad I am a teacher, | 
have enjoyed being a teacher, and I most certainly 
urge young men who are looking toward great 
social and educational work to join the teaching 
profession.” 

Donald H. Scott, of Ventura Junior College, 
Ventura, Calif., writes: ‘My single copy of the ar- 
ticle as it appeared in the March issue of PHI 
DELTA KaPPAN has proved entirely inadequate as 
it has been kept in almost constant circulation since 
school started this fall. I feel that the article will 
perform an invaluable service for me as counselor 
of the graduating class of the junior college.” 

Guidance workers and principals will find it 
helpful to have a supply of these books on hand 
for personal distribution. P.M. C. 





The City School as a Center for Forum 
Activities 


By CARROLL R. REED 


OR many years adult education has been an inte- 
gral part of city school systems. Its objectives, 
teaching personnel and method have been de- 
veloping and improving in line with other parts 
of the school system. However, during the past 
five years there have been profound changes in the 
adult education program in American cities. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
stimulated improvement by providing funds for 
the employment in adult education of many un- 
employed teachers. The rules for emergency relief 
forbade the use of Federal funds for the salaries of 
regular day school teachers, but offered liberal aid 
to adult and extension education. This increased 
revenue has not only brought about an expansion 
in the adult education activities of American cities, 
but has also effected desirable changes in the phi- 
losophy and method of adult education. 

The most fundamental change has been the 
shift of objectives from credit seeking, Americani- 
zation, and job preparation to a genuine cultural 
movement enrolling many thousands of our citi- 
zens in evening acti ies, motivated by a genuine 
interest in leisure-tume activities, in recreation, in 
current affairs, and in personal improvement. 

The development of adult civic education 
through the public forum is the most far-reaching 
and significant of all the contributions which the 
Federal Government has made to education in re- 
cent times. The Federal Public Forum Project was 
first presented to the Minneapolis Board of Edu- 
cation in February, 1936. The Board approved 
the project and authorized the free use of school 
buildings, including heat, light, and janitor serv- 
ice, for all meetings. In July, 1936, an advisory 
committee of citizens was appointed to sponsor 
the project and to assist by suggesting proper sub- 
jects for discussion and properly qualified forum 
leaders. The program of discussion was based very 
largely upon the suggestions of the advisory com- 
mittee and the response which came to a question- 
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* Carroll R. Reed is Superintendent of Schools 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota. He has a B.A. 
and an M.A. degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity, and has been awarded the LL.D. degree 
by Carleton College. He became a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


naire sent to many citizens in Minneapolis in all 
walks of life. 

Forum meetings began in September, 1936, and 
have been continued until the present time. 
Although there was no Federal money for leaders 
available for the school year 1937-38, there had 
been so much interest developed that our own 
adult education department carried on the forums, 
using local talent as leaders. For the school year 
beginning September, 1938, a limited amount of 
Federal money is once more available for this 
purpose. 

It is not easy to measure the results of an ex- 
periment of this kind. However, in Minneapolis, 
we have several tangible results which are evident 
to everybody. The needs of the forums required 
more space, so the Board of Education authorized 
the remodeling and reconditioning of an old build- 
ing which formerly was used as a shop. As a result 
of a small expenditure of money, we now have a 
very well equipped building which is a permanent 
addition to the school plant. This adult education 
building will house all of our administrative offices 
for adult education and at the same time furnish 
headquarters for the National Youth Adminis- 
tration as long as this activity is carried on by the 
Federal Government. 

As far as the more intangible results of the 
forum go, it would probably be difficult to prove 
just to what extent desirable attitudes have been 
created in the minds of our citizens at large. How- 
ever, it is quite evident that for the period of the 
experiment Minneapolis has been forum-conscious. 
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There has been a tendency for people to discuss 
forum subjects in the home, on the street, and at 
lunch gatherings downtown. There has been a 
very noticeable increase in the use of library books 
on social and economic subjects. High-school stu- 
dents have requested more forum discussions and 
have been very eager to participate in these meet- 
ings. There is some evidence of growing tolerance 
and willingness to listen to both sides of a ques- 
tion before passing judgment. There seems to 
be a continuous growth of community spirit as a 
foundation of confidence upon which democratic 
processes must be built. There has been evidence 
of an increasing tendency in most school districts 
for people to discuss in a friendly way problems 
of mutual interest and concern from opposing 
points of view. The forum has been an intellectual 
rallying point for people of all classes and educa- 
tional backgrounds, much in the same way that the 
church has been a spiritual rallying point. As one 
of our forum workers has expressed it, the forum 
has built up a new sort of community morale on 
the basis of an intellectual aim. One of the most 
far-reaching effects has been the increased interest 
in the whole field of adult education, of which the 
forum is only a part. 

Certain fields in adult education have been 
given a decided impetus by the forums. One of 
the forum speakers was a specialist in parent edu- 
cation who aroused much interest by her talks on 
the problems of the home, the family, and the 
significance of these problems to society. Under 
her direction a parent education institute has been 
held at the Minneapolis Adult Education Center. 
Leaders in the parent-teacher organization, social 
welfare workers, teachers, and others interested in 
sociological problems were invited to attend this 
conference. As a result of this special work, the 
Central Council of Parent-Teacher Associations is 
setting up a regular program of parent education. 

In the field of consumer education, impetus has 
been given by the forum in two directions. One is 
in the organization of formal classes in consumer 
education. The other is in direct action resulting 
from education in the field of consumer education. 
There are two instances of direct action in this field. 
Groups of Minneapolis citizens have supported the 
Food and Drug Bill and the Minnesota “Loan 
Shark” Bill. One of our forum speakers revealed 


the tricks of the “loan sharks” and was instru. 
mental in organizing a committee which was active 
in the support of the “Loan Shark”’ Bill. 

In estimating the practical benefits of the forum, 
we cannot overestimate its importance as a means 
of orientation into the political, social, and eco- 
nomic life of the community for the young person 
just growing into adult life. The forum has given 
invaluable training in group leadership to many 
young people who acted as chairmen and took 
part in panel discussions or debates at the youth 
meetings and junior forums. Junior forums have 
played an important part in the school program. 

In considering the mechanics of a public forum 
in a city school system, it must be kept in mind 
that the forum is still a new and experimental 
enterprise; thus, any rigid type of mechanical set- 
up is impossible in the light of the circumstances 
and difficulties which will be encountered. The 
city of Minneapolis was at first divided into five 
forum districts. These districts were based to some 
extent upen the socio-economic composition of the 
population in the various sections of the city and 
partly on the basis of the distribution of the high 
schools in the city. The selection of meeting places 
was made with several considerations in mind, 
The forums were placed in school buildings where 
it was probable that the activity would receive the 
most co-operation from the principal of the school. 
Experience with adult education in the various 
localities of the city was also taken into considera- 
tion. The need for increased educational facilities 
in a community, particularly those communities of 
low socio-economic status, had to be considered 
When a forum meeting in a district failed to be 
successful, it was sometimes necessary to change 
the location. 

Regular adult forum meetings were held from 
8:00 p. m. to 10:00 p. m. at school buildings, gen- 
erally once a week, and were designed primarily 
for adults. Youth forums were voluntary meetings 
held at three Minneapolis high schools from 8:00 
p. m. to 10:00 p. m. once a week and primarily 
designed for young people. The junior forums 
were voluntary meetings of high-school students, 
generally held during, or immediately after, school 
hours in the various schools. They were generally 
sponsored by some school club or organization as 
an extracurricular activity of the school program 
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and supervised by the teacher-chairman of the so- 
cial science committee. Special forums were held 
at the request of civic clubs or organizations, with 
the stipulation that the organization would allow 
the regular forum procedure and hold its meetings 
open to the public. Actually, these special meet- 
ings did not draw public attendance, and the prac- 
tice of assigning forum speakers to these meetings 
was later discontinued. 

The Minneapolis public forum began its pro- 
gram with five leaders, each speaking five or more 
times a week. After the first two weeks of the 
normal expansion of the program, the attempt to 

rovide leaders for special meetings increased the 
number of meetings per leader to six, and then to 
seven for the last two months of the Federal ex- 
riment. 

When Federal money was no longer available 
for leaders, teacher-members of local forums and 
of the WPA adult education staff served as forum 
leaders. This selection of leaders is the greatest 
problem which must be faced in conducting a 
forum. No written application blank or list of 
recommendations can convey to a selection com- 
mittee the color of a person’s voice, his approach 
to problems, his platform personality, the skill of 
his discussion technique, his ability to size up an 
adult audience and to adapt his materials to the 
audience. Two extreme types of leaders have 
always failed—the revivalist, who fails from the 
standpoint of the forum critic, both on the staff 
and in the audience; and the research scholar, who, 
not understanding the lecture-discussion tech- 
nique, fails to interest his audience on account of 
inadequate delivery. The most difficult criticism 
to convey to such scholar is that he must not 
simplify his ideas, but he must adjust his technical 
language to the understanding of the members of 
his audience. No amount of written material or 
even opinions of those who recommend the in- 
dividual can point out such deficiencies. The ad- 
justment of forum leaders, particularly of research 
scholars, to their jobs lies in their adjustment to a 
variety of communities. To discover a person who 
can speak as easily to a group in a wealthy district 
as he does to a transient group in a less favored 
part of the town is the problem. Satisfying a vari- 
ety of pressure groups involves considerable dif- 
ficulty. Conservative groups tend to make more 


demands on the forum committee; consequently, 
the committee must maintain the strictest integrity 
in this matter to care for all possible forum audi- 
ences. On the other hand, one speaker who is 
questionable from the standpoint of labor opinion 
can turn the whole tide of organized labor support 
against the forum administration. 

At the beginning of preparations for the Min- 
neapolis forums, it was felt by the administrative 
staff that if the forums were to be brought properly 
to the attention of the public and adequately at- 
tended an extensive and continuous campaign of 
promotion and publicity would be necessary. The 
responsibility for supporting the forum meetings 
was invested in a publicity department at the 
forum headquarters, including the supervisor and 
workers in the field who were in charge of indi- 
vidual forum meetings. Organization and prepa- 
ration of publicity plans and copy were handled by 
the publicity department. The distribution of pub- 
licity material was directed by the publicity depart- 
ment, with the supervisor and workers in the field 
playing a major role in the distribution in their 
particular area. District leaders helped prepare 
letters and similar material especially desired in 
their districts. District leaders and workers also 
were active in making contacts with key people in 
their areas for publicity and promotional purposes. 
In the beginning of the project, the foundation for 
an organized publicity and promotion program 
was laid in the following ways: 


Personal contacts with editors of four daily news- 
papers ; 

Personal contacts with editors of seventeen weekly 
newspapers published in the city and in suburban 
areas ; 

Contacts with faculty advisers and student-editors 
of local high schools ; 

Telephone contacts with offices of over three hun- 
dred civic, cultural, and fraternal organizations, such 
as study clubs, lodges, luncheon clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, etc. ; 

Telephone, mail, and personal contacts with mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis Church Federation and the 
Council of Social Agencies ; 

Personal contacts with managers of five radio sta- 
tions ; 

Organization of a corps of five-minute speakers; 

Launching of a program of posters, mimeographing, 


and printing; 
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Co-operation in the form of a forum advisory com- 
mittee of well-known people. 


More than ninety thousand pieces of printed 
material were prepared and distributed, describing 
the general forum project, listing the forum cen- 
ters, enumerating the forum speakers, qualifica- 
tions, and biographical information. The distri- 
bution of this material was through a mailing list, 
through meetings of civic groups, and distribu- 
tion of a limited number at suitable public places. 
Handbills and dodgers were taken home from 
school by pupils and handed out at forum meetings 
throughout the city. Several novel promotional 
schemes were used to increase public interest in 
the forums. A guest book was provided at meet- 
ings, in which people attending forums were in- 
vited to register their names and addresses, the 
purpose being to enlarge the weekly mailing list 
among people most interested and to add a per- 
sonal touch to the meeting. Rather well-known 
Minneapolis residents were used as meeting chair- 
men in order to call attention to the meeting. 
Forum publicity was occasionally sent to the homes 
with orders from the grocery store. 

In order to gather information and to measure 
the extent to which the local program was meeting 
its objectives, a research department was organ- 
ized as a part of the forum administration. Many 
interesting studies were made, among them a study 
of the composition of the forum audiences. The 
following interesting facts came out of this in- 
quiry. 

The age distribution for forum audiences tended 
to be rather stable. The majority were between the 
ages of 30 and 50. More women attended forums 
than men. The figures show that there was a 
fairly consistently higher proportion of women 
than men, on the basis of 58 per cent to 42 per cent. 
About 15 per cent of the total number in the forum 
audiences participated in the discussion period. 

It was also apparent that the Minneapolis forum 
was reaching people of the higher educational and 
social levels. A great majority of those attending 
had a high-school education, and a large percent- 
age had attended college. It was evident, also, that 
audiences were drawn largely from the higher oc- 
cupational levels, being composed mostly of peo- 
ple in the professional, technical, or skilled classes. 
In a graph which was prepared, showing the oc- 


cupational grouping of a typical forum audience, 
36 per cent were housewives, 22 per cent from 
professional and business classifications, 15 per 
cent from technical and clerical classes, 12 per 
cent from skilled and semi-skilled labor groups, 
and 12 percent students. It is quite significant that 
only 2 per cent of the audience were recruited from 
the ranks of unskilled labor. 

It was apparent in Minneapolis that most of the 
forum audiences came from the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the school. Approximately 75 per cent 
of the forum audiences lived within 15 blocks of 
the forum center. 

Another interesting study concerned the reac- 
tion of the audiences to speakers and subjects. In 
general, Minneapolis audiences were interested 
mostly in the following topics: economics, social 
problems, international affairs, labor problems, 
local affairs. Of course, the amount of interest in 
any given topic was directly dependent upon the 
ability of the forum leader who was presenting 
the topic. Twenty-eight per cent of all the forum 
meetings in Minneapolis were in the field of inter- 
national affairs. Thirty per cent had to do with 
social problems. Fourteen per cent were on some 
phase of economics. However, we had one leader 
who conducted a very successful series of meetings 
on art appreciation, so it seems to be true that in 
the last analysis the success of the forum as 
measured by the interest of the audience depends 
more upon the leader than upon the subject. 


Did You Know 


That during the first fifteen months of the U. S. Office 
of Education sponsored Public Forums a total of 1,- 
014,384 people attended forums ? 


That the nineteen forum centers were the scene of 10,- 
451 meetings ? 


That the chief reason for not attending forums was 
ignorance of the time and place of the meeting, or of 
the forum program ? 


That the per-capita cost of maintaining an effective 
forum program is very low? 


That Chapter VII of “Choosing Our Way,” U. S. Of- 
fice of Education Bulletin No. 1, 1937, gives specific 
suggestions for planning forum programs in differ- 
ent community situations, and under different types 
of sponsorship ? 





The Public Forum as an Educational 


Agency 


By CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


HILE historians are concerned with the 

details of the past and the movements that 
have resulted in our present social order, we are 
all interested in discovering how our present in- 
stitutions, customs and processes are linked up 
with the past. Students of the history of educa- 
tion are discovering continually that more than a 
few of our current instructional activities were em- 
ployed as far back as very ancient times. Some of 
the more progressive features of our physical edu- 
cation program have been derived from the body 
training and health exercises used in ancient 
Athens and Sparta. Oral composition as it is 
being applied today has its roots in the content 
and methods of teaching used by the best of the 
Sophists and by such experimental court-school 
leaders as Vittorino da Feltre and Guarino de 
Verona. 

Of all the institutions that have come down to 
the present and are influencing modern public 
education, the public forum experiment in adult 
civic education is the most outstanding example. 
The scope of the forum movement is being ex- 
tended year by year, and the enthusiastic patron- 
age that this agency of culture is receiving is a 
very encouraging factor in the realization of the 
ideals of our democracy. 

In the Middle West and the West, forum 
programs have been conducted successfully for 
several years under a variety of forms of sponsor- 
ship. Today the East and the South are the bene- 
ficiaries of Federal Forum Projects directed by 
the Office of Education of the Department of the 
Interior. The achievement record of the last three 
years is extremely encouraging, and the prospects 
are that the forum method of study and training 
for better citizenship will be continued indefinitely 
and eventually adopted as an integral part of our 
contemporary educational program. 

In ‘ancient Greece and Rome the forum was 
taken for granted, as the people came habitually to 


* Carroll D. Champlin is Professor of Educa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. He holds the A.B. and A.M. de- 
grees from Haverford College, and the Ph.D. 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 


the central sites of public assembly to discuss, in- 
terpret, criticize and evaluate the more important 
military, political, civic, social and cultural activi- 
ties. There was nothing formally academic about 
the Roman Forum, but in terms of the acquiring of 
information, the development of ideas and the en- 
lightenment of the rank and file this informal 
mingling of adult minds was of the greatest in- 
tellectual and cultural benefit to the citizens of the 
Eternal City. The younger men were stimulated, 
and the older men had their thinking enriched by 
sharing the experiences of those who had had great 
advantages in travel, reading and contact with a 
variety of individuals and institutions. 

Just as we have taken over the natural processes 
of physical exercise from the ancient Greeks and 
the necessitous oral expression of all ancient and 
medieval scholars in an age before the printing 
press, so has the forum been inherited from the 
public life and the daily customs of ancient Rome. 
But from now on the forum program will become 
more and more an essential and formal factor in 
the education of all the people for the well- 
rounded-out life required in a modern democracy. 

There has been no ballyhoo or false representa- 
tions in connection with this transformation in our 
adult educational methods. The system of forum 
management is so sound that demonstration and 
accomplishment make propaganda unnecessary. 
An invitation is extended to the public to attend 
the scheduled meetings and to participate in any 
part of the discussion. Topics are proposed by 
local committees, and selections are made for a 
series of programs. A professional or local lec- 
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turer is retained, and lists of profitable reading 
references are prepared to be submitted. When 
the day arrives for the meeting, those who patron- 
ize the forum attend for any one or more of the 
following several reasons: 


1. A sincere interest in the subject announced. 

2. A desire to satisfy an unrestrainable curiosity. 

3. An opportunity for fraternizing with their neigh- 
bors and associates. 

4. A fondness for a controversial discussion. 

5. A desire to proclaim their peculiar or revolu- 
tionary viewpoint. 

6. A search for valuable general information. 

7. A wish to cultivate the art of self-expression. 

8. Professional men and women attend different 
meetings because of their interest in specialized train- 
ing and vocation. 

9. A few simply follow the crowd to whatever 
meeting is scheduled. 

10. A select group are definitely eager to serve 
democracy by both giving and receiving and to con- 
tribute something positive to the educational benefits 
derived from the forum method of instruction. 


The responses that usually come from forum 
audiences are varied and rich and related to both 
community and national needs, feelings and points 
of view. It is desirable at times to have steno- 
gtaphic notes taken of some of the discussions, not 
only for the sake of examining the content but 
also to discover the manner in which the human 
mind operates under the significant conditions of 
a public forum program. We shall understand 
better the functions of the American mind, and 
we shall know more about the nature and needs of 
a democratic society when we have reviewed and 
evaluated the contributions that are being made 
throughout the country by the participants in our 
forum discussions. 

Statistical summaries are available in the pub- 
lications of the Office of Education concerning the 
extent and the quality of the attention being given 
the forum meetings in many of our American 
commonwealths. The Randolph-Lee Bill, pend- 
ing in congress, points the way toward a consider- 
able expansion of the federal and local forum 
activities. There are numerous indications that the 
American people are going to accept public forum 
meetings and discussions by means of radio broad- 
casts to a degree little appreciated by the casual 
observer and commentator today. 


Several different plans for the distribution of 
the allotted time for a forum meeting have been 
experimented with. It is believed that no meet- 
ing should be scheduled for a longer period of time 
than 90 minutes, although on numerous occasions 
some of the more fertile-minded in the audiences 
like to remain to continue the discussion with 
animation and to question, with the true spirit of 
investigation, the various phases of the important 
topic that has been under consideration. It has 
been the writer’s experience that these 90 minutes 
can be most advantageously distributed as follows: 

5 minutes—lIntroductory remarks by the chair- 
man. 

35 minutes—Formal lecture material presented 

by the discussion leader. 

20 minutes—Answers to specific questions that 

have been raised. 

25 minutes—General discussion from the floor. 

5 minutes—For a recapitulation and integra- 
tion of the major material pre- 
sented. 

A forum meeting requires an able manager. 
The presiding officer should be a broad-minded 
person, one who is schooled in parliamentary prac- 
tice and in the psychological principles involved 
in the handling of large audiences. The discussion 
leader must be tolerant, sympathetic and alert for 
any emergency. His scholarship must be sound, 
and his vision has to be clear; and he must have a 
deep understanding of the major current events 
of the day. 

As the Boy Scouts in khaki have succeeded the 
Boys’ Brigade in blue, so does the forum follow 
after and represent a more advanced cultural stage 
than the debating club. The spelling bees we still 
have with us, and training in the science and 
art of debate will continue to be popular in many 
areas. The forum, however, is a superior form of 
public educational activity for several reasons. It 
encourages us to think our problems through with 
the help of our friends, and it provides opportuni- 
ties for us to discuss deliberately and dispassion- 
ately the topics of today. It is the philosophy of 
the forum to emphasize attentive listening as a 
vital function of the liberally educated citizen; 
and it is the technique of discussion both to give 
and to receive, and to assist others in both giving 
and receiving. Perhaps here, as well as elsewhere, 

(Concluded on page 79) 
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A Modified Folkschool 


By JAMES A. DAHL 


ITH the object of trying to improve the gen- 
W cat knowledge and the alertness of the 
young people of the community, and with the hope 
of inspiring them to an appreciation of the better 
things of life, the local school superintendent and 
the two resident pastors held a preliminary meeting 
on January 10, 1938, to begin plans for organiz- 
ing what has subsequently developed into the 
“Glyndon, Minnesota, Youngfolk School.”” The 
leaders had in mind an organization patterned 
after the folkschools of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and wished particularly to be able to estab- 
lish in Glyndon an organization which would 
build up the pride in, and love for, rural com- 
munity life. The local school board gave permis- 
sion for the use of the school facilities and on 
January 17 the organization was perfected and a 
very simple and informal constitution adopted, 
providing for the ““Glyndon Youngfolk School.” 
Five officers were charged with directing the ac- 
tivities toward the aims of the school, which were 
described as “mutual improvement through in- 
formal and inspirational lectures, discussions of a 
broad socio-civic nature and a consideration of 
various occupations suitable for, and available to, 
young people of the area.” 

The meetings were scheduled for once a week, 
in the evening. The attendance during the twelve- 
week series of the spring ranged from twenty to 
forty. Eighty different people attended the entire 
series. Most of the people attending were fairly 
young, since the school was designed for those 
people whose interests had not yet broadened to 
include such organizations as service clubs and 
parent-teacher associations. 

The meetings were under the direction of the 
writer, superintendent of schools, with the active 
support of local pastors and the officers of the 
youngfolk school. While the people in attendance 
were principally young people, a number of older 
people attended as well. The general plan of 
operation for the twelve meetings was to have a 
lecture, followed by a discussion. Titles of some 
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of the lectures were: ‘How to Plan for a Career,” 
“Behind What We See,” ‘Investments and Sav- 
ings,” ‘The Choice of a Life-Mate,” and ‘‘Per- 
sonality and Its Development.’” One meeting con- 
sidered the “Peer Gynt’’ Suite and was led by the 
music supervisor of the Moorhead Public Schools. 
Two panel discussions were held, one on the sub- 
ject “Manners for Moderns” and the other on 
“Conservation.”” The final meeting of the spring 
season was a joint one held with the rural youth 
organization of the whole county, which organiza- 
tion has worked with the Glyndon Youngfolk 
School. 

There are plenty of subjects remaining for sev- 
eral panel discussions for the coming season, and 
we have hardly ‘‘scratched the surface’’ in the mat- 
ter of possibilities for instructive and inspirational 
lectures. With a moving picture machine a part of 
the school equipment now, there are many things 
available to the next series of youngfolk school 
meetings. There is a probability that the mem- 
bership will desire more recreational meetings, 
which, after all, has been neglected in too many 
communities for these young adults. 

The writer, as director of this organization, is 
reporting this activity in order that such an outline 
of activities and description of aims might en- 
courage others to plan and carry out similar meet- 
ings so that wholesome youth might learn to be 
proud of their homes and home communities and 
proper gatherings instead of following the leader- 
ship of the shallow young Americans whose su- 
preme ambitions lead to imitating the ne’er-do- 
wells’ behavior. 





The Forum—America’s Newest Method of 
Adult Civic Education 


By FLOYD B. COX 


HERE are two well-known methods of settling 
p deer te issues—one is the use of force, 
which has been an age-old method of attaining the 
objectives of the human race; the other method is 
the peaceful method of talking things over, of 
arriving at a common understanding, and solution 
based upon equity and justice. This method, in 
the final analysis, is the method which has been 
universally accepted by thinking people as the 
only permanent method of effecting just decisions. 

It was George Washington who admonished 
American people to “promote, as an object of 
primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the 
structure of the government gives force to public 
opinion it is essential that public opinion should 
be enlightened.” 

The forum is an old institution, the concept of 
which was perhaps earliest exemplified in the his- 
tory of Ancient Rome. The town meeting in the 
early history of this country best exemplifies the 
necessity of getting together and talking things 
over. 

Education, as we have largely conceived it in 
America, has made little provision for our adult 
population. It is true that we have our elementary 
school, high schools and universities for the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, but what about the 
great rank and file of our people who have never 
had the opportunity of higher education? Of some 
seventy-five million adults in the United States, 
about thirty-two million have not even completed 
the eighth grade. Another thirty-two million have 
finished the eighth grade but failed to be graduated 
from high school. Only nine million have been 
graduated from high school, and two million from 
college. Lumping the high-school and college 
graduates together, we find that only fifteen per 
cent of our adult population has received either a 
high-school diploma or a college degree. How are 
we going to reach the eighty-five per cent of our 
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population who have not had these advantages? 
Can we call them back to the classroom? 

There are those who would say, “Let them go,” 
and concentrate on educating a new generation to 
meet our civic problems, but this will take too many 
years. We must find some way to educate the 
men and women who control the destinies of this 
republic now. Even the fifteen per cent who have 
had the advantages of high-school and college 
training have not been educated to meet the prob- 
lems which have developed in the last few years. 
What did adults from high school or college be- 
fore the war learn in those schools about war debts, 
agricultural surpluses, commercial air service, prob- 
lems of labor and industry, federal housing and 
technology? To the average adult all of these 
tremendous social and economic changes have 
meant confusion of mind and lack of ability to 
choose the right way—the American way. I mean, 
by the American way, the democratic way of free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
the air, freedom of religion, and freedom of as- 
semblage. Because of these misunderstandings we 
are very much in the position of the young col- 
lege sophomore who was asked to define vacuum. 
He replied, as you will remember, after a great 
deal of floundering, “I can’t just tell you what it 
is, sit, but I have it in my head.” 

“Our great difficulty has been to put the knowl- 
edge gained about things into a practical use, from 
which and after which, wisdom comes. Prepara- 
tion for intelligent participation as citizens in the 
home, the community and the government is, after 
all, the highest end of education.” 
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For the first time in history practically all the 
nations of the world are faced with a common 
crisis. The world-wide economic depression which 
threw millions of men and women out of work, 
making it impossible for them to earn the neces- 
sities of life for themselves and their families; the 
rapidly growing complexities of national and in- 
ternational politics; the new social consciousness 
from which have grown demands never before 
made on governments—all these modern, twen- 
tieth century developments have left a world grop- 
ing and bewildered, without understanding of its 
problems and utterly helpless to solve them. 

Governments are at stake. The several nations 
of the world are meeting this crisis in different 
ways. Many European countries already have 
handed the reins of government over to dema- 
gogues, who by dictatorial means, are attempting 
to solve these problems by force. 

There is a growing fear in the United States 
that free government is endangered by this popu- 
lar drift toward dictatorship. How will Ameri- 
cans, with their deep-rooted principles of democ- 
racy, their guarded rights of freedom of the press 
and speech, their privilege of learning and teach- 
ing impartial truths, meet this crisis? A large ma- 
jority of the masses go to the polls hopelessly mis- 
informed about the issues confronting them for 
decision. Government by the people cannot long 
exist unless in some way the electorate is en- 
lightened concerning the vital problems which it 
must solve in the near future. 

America cannot wait to prepare a new genera- 
tion for competent citizenship. The problems of 
today must be faced by the adult citizenry now. It 
would seem, then, to be a race between educa- 
tion and time. Our educators have accepted this 
challenge. 

In the fall of 1935, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, received 
through the office of Education a grant of federal 
funds which was used in setting up 19 different 
experiment stations in 19 different states to test 
out the effectiveness of the Forum method of adult 
civic education. As many of you will remember, 
Dr. Studebaker, while Superintendent of Schools 
in Des Moines, Iowa, had conducted a program 
which had been so successful that he felt that this 


type of education would prove to be the best 
method of education for adults. 

West Virginia was fortunate in being one of the 
states selected for this experiment. It is further in- 
teresting to note that the West Virginia project 
which began operation in Monongalia County in 
1936 and later embraced Preston, Taylor and Bar- 
bour counties, was one of the three first centers to 
begin operation in the country. It continued in 
operation until June 30, 1937. 

As the funds used in this program were emer- 
gency funds, it was necessary that we employ, in 
addition to the forum leaders, a number of staff 
workers. We were happy to employ a number of 
teachers who made a substantial contribution in 
handling many important phases of the program. 
The superintendent of schools was appointed as 
administrator, and an advisory committee, which 
consisted of twenty-five representatives of the vari- 
ous organized groups in the county was selected. 
The advisory committee, together with the admin- 
istrator, were responsible for the selection of the 
director and the various forum leaders. A woman's 
civic committee, a group of sixty leading women 
in the community, was organized in the county to 
sponsor the forum in the different organizations 
in which they belonged. In each community where 
a forum was located, a community committee was 
formed, and a chairman elected to take charge of 
local meetings and to render every service possible. 
The principal of the school in which the meeting 
was held was also a member of this community 
committee. The Board of Education furnished the 
housing, lighting and heat for the meetings. 

Each forum leader, who was selected because of 
his particular training in a specialized field, spoke 
at five different centers each week. These meet- 
ings were held in the evenings and were usually 
opened by a chairman who first called attention to 
reading material available on the subjects to be 
discussed. These meetings usually lasted an hour 
and a half. The leader presented his subject in an 
objective and impartial manner, calling attention 
to opposing views held by various authorities on 
the particular subject. About one-half of the pe- 
riod was given to the presentation of the subject 
and then the meeting was thrown open for dis- 
cussion by members of the audience. In the event 
that the subject was unusually controversial, a 
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panel was formed of leaders in the community 
who took opposing views in order to bring the 
problem squarely before the audience. 

I might add, at this point, that the West Virginia 
center, as well as every other center, was organized 
so as to insure complete local responsibility and 
control in the choice of directors, leaders and sub- 
jects. The meetings were held in different neigh- 
borhoods in each rural or urban center served. All 
meetings were free to the public. The latest pam- 
phlets and books dealing with the subjects dis- 
cused were available so that those attending might 
have the opportunity of further reading and dis- 
cussion. 

In addition to the regular neighborhood forums 
conducted, a luncheon forum of business men, 
called ‘The Hungry Club,” met every Monday 
at noon. This club proved very popular with the 
business men, who found it difficult to attend the 
neighborhood forums at night. 

In addition to that, a forum of the air was 
broadcast each Sunday night over station WMMN 
at Fairmont, and I suppose there are a great many 
teachers today who have had the opportunity of 
listening to these Sunday night broadcasts. An- 
nouncements of the next week’s program were 
made at this time. In addition to the discussions, 
which were lead by the regular leaders and sup- 
plemented by local citizens, we had a short review 
of the week’s news for the benefit of those listen- 
ing in. 

In some of the larger high schools, youth forums 
were conducted especially in connection with the 
social studies work, and it was found that this 
method of talking it over was productive of some 
of the finest results yet obtained. 

In the West Virginia project, from February, 
1936, to June, 1937, we held 755 different forum 
meetings, with a total attendance of 47,204. 
Twenty-seven leaders, who were specialists in their 
respective fields led discussions on such topics as 
Americanism and Fascism, World Trade, Social 
Insurance, New Trends in Education, Youth Faces 
a New World, Problems of Labor, Crime, and 
America Has the Jitters. Five hundred and thirty- 
five different pamphlets were distributed and over 
two thousand column inches were provided by the 
newspapers in the area. I should like to take this 
opportunity to thank the press of the state for 


the splendid contribution to the success of the 
program. 

In the 19 centers throughout the United States, 
more than 10,000 forum meetings were held, with 
over a million in attendance. More than eleven 
hundred radio programs were conducted. More 
than 62,000 pamphlets were distributed, 88,000 
days of work were provided for needy unemployed 
workers. Among the many subjects discussed, we 
find such topics as World Peace, Local Govern- 
ment, Social Security, Crime, and Consumers’ 
Co-operatives. 

In the meantime, with an additional grant of 
federal emergency funds to the United States Of- 
fice of Education, thirty more new centers will be 
conducted during the first half of 1938. Plans for 
the continuance of the program in the original 
centers will not include any forum leaders, but will 
make provision for the employment of local re- 
lief personnel, the sponsoring agency being re- 
quired to provide the local leadership. 

As to the future, legislation is now pending be- 
fore Congress which provides for assistance to 
local communities in every state for conducting 
forums over a three-year period. In this time the 
program should prove itself sufficient to become a 
part of our educational system. The required ap- 
propriation of $2,200,000 for the period is ap- 
proximately one-half the cost of operating one of 
our large battleships for a year. With so much 
spent for protection from our external enemies 
this, it seems to me, is little enough to spend for 
protection from our worst internal enemy— 
ignorance. 

Achievements of the program thus far might be 
summarized as follows: 

First, there is a broader outlook on public prob- 
lems. Attitudes are less sectional. People are be- 
ginning to see that one community or nation can- 
not prosper alone. 

Second, people are becoming more used to ex- 
pressing themselves at public gatherings. 

Third, a greater tolerance for one another's 
points of view has been apparent. Subjects that 
people objected to at the beginning of the season 
as to contentions are now discussed in a calm and 
friendly manner. 

Fourth, citizens are beginning to question the 
ballyhoo artist and demand more facts and less 
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hot air. They are expecting more of a display of 
logic and sincerity of purpose and less sensational 
appeal. 

Fifth, people are awakening to their responsi- 
bilities as citizens of their community and there is 
a renewed interest in public affairs which is shown 
by the new and larger demand for reading ma- 
terial on these subjects. 

Sixth, many organizations throughout the area 
and throughout the state are now using the forum 
method in conducting their regular meetings. 

In this age of great social, economic, national 
and international change, it is imperative that the 
adults of America, as the rulers in a democratic so- 
ciety, understand the crucial problems confront- 
ing them. This age of science, speed and com- 
munication, demands, as never before, that com- 
mon understanding be the watchword of America. 
Public discussion, study, and knowledge are the 
chief components of the forum and the forum is 
democracy at work. 


An Educational Agency 
(Continued from page 74) 
it is better to give than to receive, but there must 
be a large number willing and ready to give and 
to receive, if we are to have a forum that will be 
instructive, stimulating and beneficial to any club 
of eager searchers after truth. 

The forum is an experiment in educational op- 
portunity. We give to the meetings according to 
what we have, and we receive from them according 
to what others are able to give. We have had 
numerous demonstrations of improved commu- 
nity culture, commensurate with the scope and 
the quality of the forum. It is the function of new 
knowledge to test the validity of our ideas, stimu- 
late the action of our constructive imaginations 
and to enrich the content of our thinking; and it 
is the aim of the forum sponsors to make available 
to the masses of the American people a supply of 
general information sufficient for an efficient citi- 
zenship today. 

Public adult education is very much needed at 
the present time. There is a danger of our be- 
coming superficial in the face of the multitude of 
impressions delivered through our sensory ex- 
periences. It is easy also for us to become con- 
fused, owing to the density of the informational 


barrage to which we are continuously exposed. 
There is need also for clarity in our reasoning 
processes, because of our exposure to so many 
kinds of opinion and statements. 

It can safely be said that the benefits of the pub- 
lic forum program involve the following educa- 
tional advantages: 


1. Wider range of interests acquired. 

2. Fresh motives for the serious study of hitherto 
neglected subjects. 

3. A more intelligent and appreciative reading of 
contemporary literature. 

4. Better understanding of the invaluable service 
of daily newspapers. 

5. Seeing the importance of discussion without be- 
coming involved in acrimonious controversy. 

6. Sensing the importance of having the members 
of a community pool their experiences and unite their 
intellectual resources. 

7. A favorable effect on our school and college 
method of teaching. 

8. Building up individual and collective resistance 
against the inroads of propaganda. 

9. Constructive restoration of the idea and the prac- 
tice of the old New England town-meeting. 

10. Cultivation of impartial, non-partisan attitudes 
on the part of those persons who too easily arrive at 
snap judgments and too quickly condemn individuals 
and institutions about which they have only a small 
amount of knowledge. 


The American people have an excellent op- 
portunity to use this instrument of enlightenment 
to their universal-advantage. The forum will not 
only result in a profound analysis of what democ- 
racy is and ought to be; it is also the best available 
educational agency for the unanimous, continuous 
and effective instruction of our people in the 
management of institutions that are indispensable 
to the efficient functioning of our American 
democracy. 





ORDER 


“Teaching as a Man’s Job” 
15c paper bound 
40c cloth bound 


Discount for quantities 
of 50 or more 

















Libraries and Their Contribution to the 
Forum 


By JOHN CHANCELLOR 







N PERIODS of social change certain direct, dy- * John Chancellor is Adult Education Special- 
namic forms of popular education tend to rise — ist for the American Library Association. He 
automatically. Two of these, usually, are the pub- did his undergraduate work at Columbia 
lic forum and pamphleteering. Both are very University, New York City. 
noticeably in the ascendant in recent years. They 
have not always been promoted by the same nite attempts at cooperation, but it is little more 
groups, however. There was doubtless always a_ than a beginning. A recent survey revealed only 
certain intermingling, but those who wrote and _ very limited relationships between public libraries 
read were frequently not the types who gravitated and forums in the same community. Fairly fre- 
naturally toward public speaking and public meet- quently, a list of appropriate readings would be 
ings. prepared by the library and distributed at the 
The libraries in the earlier forum eras were few meeting, or a special shelf of books bearing on 
| in number. They were the workshops of the forum topics would be set up in a prominent place 
| scholar and student largely. They contained books in the library, and occasionally a librarian would 
i rather than the ephemeral pamphlet; treatises be sent to the forum with a group of books to lend 
rather than popular literature on current topics. at the meeting. However, relatively little reading 
True, the lyceum movement of the middle of the resulted, largely because the forum leaders, or 
last century frequently had associated with it sub- the forum attendants, or both, were apathetic, or 
scription libraries which served its members with because the reading material was not quite suit- 
| reading matter on forward-looking questions and able, or was offered in an ineffective way, or was 
which were essential elements in the educational too difficult to obtain. 
scheme of the movement. But these libraries were The reasons for this small success lie primarily 
not comparable to the public library of today be- in the newness of the acquaintance of the two in- 
cause they served members rather than the general stitutions—the library and the forum. Many 
public and their patronage was largely a well- forum leaders were enthusiastic when the idea of 
educated—at least a well-read—one. tying reading to discussion was presented to them 
Consequently, with the possible exception of at the time of the survey just mentioned, but it had 
this lyceum movement, we find little association of seldom occurred to them before. The forum at- 
the library, as an institution, with the forum. But tendants, as a group, seem to be inexperienced 
the advent of the present era of social change, with readers. They go to the lecture and forum to get 
its inevitable accompaniment of the forum, finds insight on perplexing problems because they find 
an institution called the public library which dur- talk and the flesh-and-blood personality of the 
ing the last dozen years has become definitely con- speaker much easier aids in forming opinions than 
scious of its great latent opportunity to serve as an the printed page—especially the book page. 
agency of informal, popular education for adults. Many are probably retarded or poor readers. 
The forum, too, in its recent reappearance, has From the point of view of the librarians, un- 
become distinctly conscious of its adult education doubtedly some of the slight success is due to 
character, and we find the two movements be- certain hampering library traditions. Foremost 
coming aware of one another and of the possi- among these is the library’s ingrained habit of 
bilities of mutual help in a way that was seldom thirking only in terms of books rather than in 
realized before. Recent years have seen very defi- terms of briefer and perhaps more ephemeral 
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units of print. The great body of library tech- 
niques and routines is built around the book. The 
forum discusses current questions and very spe- 
cific phases of such questions. The pamphlet and 
the magazine article match such specifications 
more often than the book. 

Libraries have developed the tradition of lend- 
ing. Perhaps the forum needs rather to give away 
or sell cheaply the appropriate reading material. 

Libraries have been accustomed to having peo- 
ple come to their own buildings and hunt out the 
needed material. People of the present age have 
grown accustomed to having things brought to 
them. Recent studies of reading habits seem to 
indicate that accessibility is a more potent factor 
than initial interest. A man will read the book of 
second or third choice if it is more accessible. 

Libraries are limited in book funds. For years 
they have had to practice stretching the penny. A 
tradition has grown up—partly as a result of this 
poverty, perhaps—to have every topic represented 
at least by a few books. Now, as a result of the 
increasing consciousness of the popular education 
obligation, there is appearing a policy of dupli- 
cating heavily the few books that meet the public’s 
strong interests of the moment (in the educational 
sphere) in order to meet peak demands. 

Finally, librarians—and it is not wholly to their 
discredit—are not effective publicists and high- 
pressure persuaders. Reading on serious subjects 
is not an appealing thought to many adults for 
whom it carries the unpleasant associations of the 
classrooms and dry curricula of their youth. Some- 
one needs to demonstrate that some reading on 
serious matters nowadays is pleasurable as well as 
profitable, and that personal reading difficulties 
and inefficiencies can now be remedied so. that 
serious reading is not the painful task that it has 
seemed to be for many adults. 

There is one other major obstacle to the effec- 
tive joining of reading with forum discussion that 
librarians are more conscious of than forum 
leaders but that both must try to remedy. This is 
the dearth of what librarians call ‘‘readable 
books.” By that they mean books written on 
serious, important topics in a style that appeals to 
the mature adult mind but in vocabulary, sentence 
structure, and general simplicity of concept and 
expression that can be readily comprehended by 


the person with only eighth grade (or less) read- 
ing ability. Unfortunately, there is a very large 
share of our sensible, adult, voting population 
with reading ability at or below that level, due to 
having left school at an early age, to the imperfect 
reading instruction available when they were 
young in certain localities, or to forced disuse since 
leaving school. These are not people of corre- 
spondingly low intelligence. They lack only one 
of the skills necessary to use intelligence fully. 
Many of our books are written by scholars and ex- 
perts in the academic phraseology they use in writ- 
ing to one of their own class. Librarians have for 
a dozen years been conscious of this and alert in 
searching out the small handful of books really 
applicable for work in the popular self-education 
movement. Research within recent years has 
demonstrated that this dearth is especially marked 
in the social science subjects. 

This long recital of obstacles is not intended to 
build up pessimism and discouragement for the 
attempt to tie reading to the forum discussion, but 
rather to emphasize the points where remedies are 
needed to effect this most desirable association. 
Neither reading nor discussion is a complete edu- 
cational process. 

The assumption that this combination—study 
and discussion—is good educational procedure 
has been implied in most education for centuries. 
In formal learning the student reads his text and 
discusses it later with his teachers and fellow stu- 
dents, or he attends the lecture and follows it with 
so-called collateral reading. 

From our own experience we know that the con- 
cepts that really become a part of us are those 
that come as a result of repeated rehandling of 
some particular subject matter, as a result of re- 
viewing it in many varied aspects and applica- 
tions. In this follow-up, reading has real value as 
a supplement to the lecture or discussion. One 
really captures an idea with the eye after being 
made conscious of it through the ear. 

Conversely, there are probably similar and 
equal advantages in following study from the 
printed page by discussion with one’s fellows. It 
affords the same opportunity to review the subject 
matter and in addition we have new lights thrown 
on our facts and concepts. Having to use them 
under challenge, we either completely discard 
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them or make them genuinely and permanently 
our own. Consequently, in the following con- 
siderations on providing reading to supplement 
discussion, we must take into account both pre- 
paratory and follow-up reading. 

There is another important consideration bear- 
ing on the need for supplementary reading. The 
lecture and discussion methods of considering 
ideas and facts are inadequate. Our own frequent 
experience of faulty reporting of what we or 
someone else said is an evidence of this. The dis- 
crepancies and lack of agreement in students’ lec- 
ture notes, familiar to instructors, is another evi- 
dence. Our emotional set toward the speaker 
greatly influences what we learn from him. It 
acts as a sieve to strain out either the things we 
don’t want to hear or the things we do want to 
hear. One arresting statement of a speaker may 
plunge us into such contemplation that we become 
oblivious to his next statement which distinctly 
qualifies the first one. Add to these drawbacks 
our great powers of forgetfulness and the limita- 
tions of the educational effectiveness of the lecture 
or discussion method alone become apparent. 

These points of view are stressed not as a 
criticism of the forum method but to emphasize 
that its full educational value is not realized un- 
less it is supplemented by individual study and 
reading which help our new insights to take real 
root in our minds. The distinctive values which 
the forum has to contribute to education are exer- 
cise in tolerance, impartial examination and sus- 
pended judgment, and powerful stimulation of 
interest and thought. These are exactly the qual- 
ities needed to vitalize individual study through 
reading. Discussion and reading are natural com- 
plements to one another. 

In conclusion, it should be said that a careful 
survey of library-forum relationships of recent 
years is encouraging, rather than discouraging, 
when we consider the newness of the effort to co- 
operate and the obstacles to be overcome. Some 
libraries—notably the Wichita, Kansas, City Li- 
brary—have explored the possibilities of interest- 
ing forum go-ers in reading to the limit of their 
capabilities. They have sent librarians with books 
to each neighborhood meeting of the forum, they 
have cooperated with the forum leaders in the 
preparation of attractive annotated lists of read- 


able writings on the topics of discussion, they have 
pushed the pamphlet as well as the book, etc. 
Forum leaders have in many places been as eager 
as the librarians to emphasize the value of both 
preparatory and follow-up reading and have ac- 
cepted the challenge to do so with real enthusiasm. 
Small discussion groups of die-hards have met in 
libraries following the main forum meeting to 
read and discuss further. And finally, the Public 
Forum Project of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation has made many notable efforts to advance 
the practice of making reading a necessary part of 
forum procedure. The next appearance of a wave 
of strong interest in forums will probably reveal 
reading courses as a permanently accepted part of 
the procedures. 


Where to Get Help 


The American Association for Adult Education. 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Morse A. Cartwright, Director. 


The American Library Association. 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
John Chancellor, Adult Education Specialist. 


The U. S. Office of Education. 
Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 
John Studebaker, Commissioner. 


This season forum demonstrations involving the 
employment of qualified forum leaders are being estab- 
lished in 15 states to operate between October 1, 1938, 
and February 28, 1939. Several of these projects will 
associate four or more small communities in a coopera- 
tive program in which the services of a forum leader 
will be shared. Local educational authorities in charge 
of the demonstrations will select the forum leaders and 
will contribute 27 per cent of their compensation from 
local school budgets or other local resources. 

Thirty-six communities at the present time have been 
designated to receive Federal funds for the employment 
of relief workers to develop local forum programs. 
They are: Birmingham, Ala.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Long Beach, San Diego, and San Luis Obispo, Calif. ; 
Boulder, Colo; Atlanta, Ga.; Pocatello, Idaho; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Holyoke and Revere, Mass.; Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Roselle 
Park and Trenton, N. J.; Santa Fe, N. Mex.; Albany, 
Auburn, Buffalo, Garden City, Rochester, Syracuse, 
New Rochelle, Utica, and White Plains, N. Y.; Char- 
lotte and Goldsboro, N. C.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Portland, Oreg. ; Columbia, S. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Austin and San Antonio, Tex.; Seattle, Wash.; and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





The Forum: A Challenge to Democratic 
Leadership 


By CHESTER S. WILLIAMS 


ITHOUT fanfare, on a small budget and with 

full reliance on local education, a Middle- 
western school superintendent quietly works in 
Washington for his ideal of democracy, while the 
diplomats and general staffs of the great nations 
make headlines in the growing struggle between 
democracy and dictatorship. 

A man who has risen from the ranks—teacher, 
principal, city school superintendent—U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education—convinced of the sound- 
ness of his educational plan but insistent on having 
it win its way by appeal to common sense, John W. 
Studebaker continues to work for the widespread 
adoption of the public forum idea by demonstrat- 
ing it in action. 

“But your judgment on forum leaders is backed 
by so much experience, Commissioner. We are 
eager to have your recommendations and you may 
be sure that we will be satisfied with leaders whom 
you suggest.”” This is a plea sometimes made by 
local school authorities who have seized the oppor- 
tunity to conduct a forum demonstration center. 

The answer is always the same: ‘‘No, those of 
us in Washington are not going to start picking 
educational leaders for local communities. Find- 
ing good forum leaders is the toughest job you have 
on your hands. But this is your job. You must 
be sure that leaders of adult discussion who come 
to your community are capable of meeting your 
local needs and of fitting into your program. You 
must stand behind the men and women of your 
choice just as you stand behind your principals and 
teachers. If you make your own investigations and 
consult with your local people, you and they will 
appreciate the problem of managing free and fair 
public discussion. Good leadership represents the 
heart of the problem. The job is yours and we in 
Washington do not intend to relieve you of this 
basic responsibility.” 

This is a candid-camera view of the mind of a 
man who relies on democratic methods to accomp- 


* Chester S. Williams holds the A.B. degree 
from the University of California at Los 
Angeles. He has been assistant to Commis- 
sioner Studebaker since September, 1935, hav- 
ing had charge of the forum demonstration 
program since its beginning. 


lish a democratic program. He organized a com- 
munity-wide forum program in his home city of 
Des Moines when he was superintendent. 

“I wanted freedom to work out a forum plan 
with our people,” he will tell his visitors. “And I 
want the same freedom for thousands of educa- 
tional leaders all over the country to develop forums 
for their communities. Finding leaders and knit- 
ting them into a program of continuous and com- 
munity-wide discussion of public affairs is one of 
the most fascinating jobs I ever tackled. I covet the 
right for others to grapple with the problems of 
this job without feeling any pressure or controls 
from outside.” 

There is nothing in the present emergency plan 
of operation which would prevent the Commis- 
sioner from appointing forum leaders and assign- 
ing them to various communities where local edu- 
cational systems have joined the demonstration pro- 
gram. But with Dr. Studebaker, local management 
is a cardinal principle, and one which he hopes to 
see written into any appropriation bill allocating 
funds to the states for this purpose. 

The Carnegie Corporation advanced the funds 
for his demonstration program in Des Moines. 
Financial assistance from outside the local com- 
munity made possible this experiment in demo- 
cratic adult education. But no one in New York 
who assigned the funds tried to select personnel or 
to manage the program. “If they had tried,” (Mr. 
Studebaker, speaking as a local superintendent), 
“I should have turned back the funds.” 

A great many local educational leaders feel just 
this way, and the Commissioner wants them to de- 
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velop even greater insistence on local freedom of 
action in the planning and management of educa- 
tional programs. “A program for democratic edu- 
cation must be organized democratically from the 
bottom up, not dictatorially from the top down,” is 
his brief way of putting the proposition. 

But he does believe that the forum program 
ought to be organized. The nation as a whole has 
a stake in its rapid and successful development. 
The nation can help hundreds of communities start 
public forum programs just as the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration has helped initiate forums in a few cities. 
Convinced that local pioneering in adult civic edu- 
cation should be encouraged by the nation as a 
whole through the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Studebaker has secured three grants of 
Emergency funds with which to conduct some 56 
forum demonstration centers in 36 states. More 
than 250 forum leaders have been selected by local 
educational authorities to give direction to almost 
14,000 forums since January, 1936. 

These demonstrations have been conducted on 
a modest scale in rural and urban communities of 
various sizes located in all parts of the nation. The 
program of the Federal Forum Demonstrations, as 
developed during the past three years, is not a na- 
tional answer to a national need for greater civic en- 
lightenment. It attempts merely to point the way 
to such a national program. 

In doing this the emphasis has been placed on 
the administrative problems. The people of Amer- 
ica have a vast public education system which has 
been highly developed on the local-initiative prin- 
ciple. This system digests new educational serv- 
ices slowly and only after both the value to the com- 
munity and the practicality of operation have been 
accepted by the policy-making boards of education. 
If the management of a program of public affairs 
forums for adults is to be accepted as a proper re- 
sponsibility of local public education, these local 
boards must be convinced of the importance of the 
program and of the feasibility of developing it 
within their anticipated appropriations. 

Plans for the attainment of desirable goals in 
education cannot be made in Washington and 
transmitted to local communities through ‘‘execu- 
tive orders.”” Such plans do not take root and grow. 
After the funds for operating them are exhausted, 
there is no real basis for hoping that the program 
will continue with local resources. Therefore, the 
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adaptation of the various plans for operating pub- 
lic affairs forums is best left to the local educational 
leaders and local citizen groups. The function of a 
Federal Forum Demonstration program was never 
conceived to be that of administering an educa- 
tional program by long-distance orders. Rather, the 
plan has been to promote widespread experimenta- 
tion and demonstration under local direction. 

As a result of almost three years of this program, 
many different administrative plans have been 
evolved and tested under a variety of local circum- 
stances. These plans have shown how a large com- 
munity can provide hundreds of well-led forums 
during an academic year at approximately $30 per 
meeting. They have also demonstrated how smaller 
communities might pool their resources and share 
the cost of well-led forums. * 

There are, of course, many kinds of public meet- 
ings which are called forums. The demonstrations 
concentrated on one type of forum. For want of a 
better name this type has been referred to as the 
“neighborhood forum.” 

While this type of forum calls for highly com- 
petent leadership, it does not feature the “box- 
office’ speakers. Private groups and organizations 
in the larger metropolitan areas find it relatively 
easy to finance series of weekly meetings which pre- 
sent outstanding platform personalities. But the 
meetings are necessarily quite large and little op- 
portunity is given for audience participation and 
expression, a factor which experience has shown to 
limit the value of the programs. 

On the other hand, churches, women’s groups, 
farm organizations and organized labor are taking 
increasing responsibility for discussion programs 
in which small groups of 15 to 25 or 30 people 
may study cooperatively public affairs. In these 
groups the subject is the central thing. Leaders are 
found within the memberships of the groups and 
develop themselves in the art of guiding good dis- 
cussion through practice and a study of the litera- 
ture in the field. Special speakers are frequently in- 
vited to share their views and experiences with 
these groups. They come largely on a volunteer 


* A full discussion of these plans and the various types of 
demonstrations may be found in an Office of Education Bulle- 
tin publication entitled “Choosing Our Way.”” This 118 page, 
illustrated publication, magazine-size may be secured from the 
Government Printing Office in Washington, D. C., for 35¢ 
per copy. A special four-page printed folder entitled “Low 
Cost Forums for Smaller Communities” may be secured di- 
rectly from the Office of Education free of charge. 





CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 


basis, willing to contribute a few evenings a year 
to the cause of civic understanding. 

The forum demonstrations, while not neglecting 
these two types of meetings, have concentrated on 
a third type which has the following major char- 
acteristics: 

1. The meetings are led by competent forum 
leaders who are expected to “know their, stuff” 
concerning the subject under discussion and to be 
skilled in leading real discussion from the floor. 

2. These forum leaders are employed on a 
weekly, monthly or semester basis to be respon- 
sible for conducting 5 or 6 regular ‘“‘neighborhood 
forums” per week in metropolitan areas or to fol- 
low a circuit of several communities each week. 

3. They are regarded as faculty members of a 
people’s university and are paid a monthly salary 
closely approximating the best standards of com- 
pensation for full professors in large universities. 

4. The meetings are frequently scheduled in 
series dealing with the same general topic so that a 
more well-rounded consideration can be given to a 
subject than is usually the case in single-evening 
attacks on complex problems. 

5. The members of the audience, numbering be- 
tween 50 and 150 as a rule, are given fully half, 
and many times two-thirds, of the time for discus- 
sion and questions. 

6. The best leaders guide the discussion so that 
the group contributes many points of view and 
good-natured and give-and-take argument de- 
velops. 

7. In addition to leading the regularly scheduled 
meetings in various parts of the city or in differ- 
ent small cities or towns, the forum leader devotes 
some of his time to special forums for youth, for 
women’s groups and special interest gatherings—a 
part of his time to talks before civic organizations 
whose support and participation are desired—and 
a part of his time to counseling volunteer leaders 
of the smaller discussion groups and study circles 
in need of such guidance. 

There are no doubt other distinguishing features 
of this type of forum program. The ones listed 
here serve to emphasize two main points. First, the 
participation of the members of the audience in the 
discussion, and second, the importance of expert 
leadership. 

Behind such a program is a philosophy of educa- 
tion based on certain needs of our times. Young 
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high school and college graduates are becoming cit- 
izens of a democratic society facing complex prob- 
lems, new problems, new conditions. They might 
understand these new problems and cope with these 
new conditions if there is some practical and com- 
prehensive program by which they may keep step 
with modern life. More than this, today’s adults 
whose public opinion is the determining factor in 
social action, might catch up with the new implica- 
tions of modern living. 

One of the stubborn brakes on social progress is 
the lag between social change coming in response 
to science and social understanding on the part of 
the people. The problem of education in our time 
is to find a way to bridge this dangerous gap in pop- 
ular thinking between knowing what really exists 
today and what did exist yesterday. A democracy 
based on public opinion cannot meet modern prob- 
lems if millions think and act as if the world they 
grew up in is unchanged. The world picture in the 
heads of people must change as the real world 
changes. Rip Van Winkle may go to sleep with a 
college education, but 20 years later he will wake 
up a very ignorant person. He may know many 
things, but most of what he knows will not be true 
of the changed world. 

Adults cannot simply be told what the real world 
is, what changes have taken place since they learned 
geography and history in school, what these changes 
mean and why old answers do not fit these new 
problems. They must discover this world for them- 
selves day by day, week by week. They must not 
only read what the expert observers and students 
write about it, but they must mull over what they 
read. They must have the chance of questioning 
the experts and the students directly. They must 
hear their own voices putting their thoughts and 
views into words. They must be challenged to 
think through new problems, and to avoid mean- 
ingless phrases and outworn dogmas which are sub- 
stitutes for understanding the modern world. 

Free speech which is such a vital democratic 
right is important because it facilitates this ongoing 
education, and enables the people to keep on dis- 
covering their world and its increasing problems. 

But learning is not a one-direction process, 
through which the few who think they know can 
by speeches or writing make the listening and read- 
ing many understand. The speakers who frequent 
forum platforms know this well from experience. 
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The writers of books and articles know it from their 
correspondence. People get different things from 
the same words and then only a small percentage 
of what is said or written is remembered. 

People begin to understand what is said when 
they themselves talk about it out of their own ex- 
perience and background, and when they have the 
chance to question speakers and authors of books 
and articles. Adult education, particularly in the 
important field of public affairs, must be based on 
participation, group grappling with new ideas 
through the spoken word. 

Free speech is a social freedom which is likely to 
be most highly prized and zealously defended when 
it is widely and continuously practiced by the com- 
munity. What enters the mind through the eyes 
and ears requires the application of the digestive 
juices of thought, contemplation, and discussion 
of it is to be meaningful. We think in words and 
if we are silent listeners with little or no practice 
in formulating in words our responses to and ques- 
tions about ideas, it is not likely that we shall be a 
very thoughtful people. 

When a person sees something new, grasps a 
new idea, or is plagued by a problem, he wants 
to share it with his fellows. He can do a certain 
amount of thinking by himself, silently formulat- 
ing his thoughts and testing them against his ex- 
perience. But gregarious humans think to a large 
extent by exchanging their thoughts through the 
currency of words and learn by testing their under- 
standing against the experience of others. Ideas be- 
come meaningful through this process of exchange. 

The phrase, “he loves to hear himself talk’’ is 
not necessarily uncomplimentary. We have, un- 
fortunately a few people who so love to hear them- 
selves talk that they have convinced a vast majority 
that talking in public is a specialty, and that silence 
on the part of all except the specialist is golden. 
We all ought to love to formulate our thoughts, re- 
actions, and questions in words. When we have 
done a good job of expressing ourselves we possess 
something very real which is not ours until we do 
express it. If this is the case, the problem of keep- 
ing a democratic society in step with a changing 
world is one of systematic and guided talking in 
which the masses of people may participate and in 
which a balance between the talk of the expert and 
the talk of the audience is somehow achieved. 

With this philosophy of education in mind, Dr. 
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Studebaker set about the practical task of getting 
a whole community to engage in this kind of give- 
and-take discussion. Two problems were of spe- 
cial significance as the program developed. When 
the community-wide forum plan was expanded 
under the sponsorship of the Office of Education, 
these two problems were accentuated. 

The first of these problems relates to the audience 
while the second concerns the leadership. The two 
problems are interrelated. Many speakers on the 
lecture platform or lecturers from the colleges are 
skeptical about the value of audience participation. 
To them, the speech is the thing. Questions asked 
in brief question periods to which they are accus- 
tomed seem to them quite superficial and usually 
irksome. On the other hand, this point of view 
is frequently shared by forum committees who 
interpret the reaction of the audience. The audi- 
ence came to hear the speaker not to hear some of 
their exhibitionistic fellows air their views. ‘The 
speaker knows what he is talking about, but those 
who get up in the audience to speak their minds or 
ask questions usually do not.” . . . “We don’t 
get our money’s worth if we give over a large part 
of the forums to discussion from the floor.” 

Now, it must be obvious that such sentiments 
which one hears quite frequently from both 
speakers and members of audiences, create a prob- 
lem for the forum program based on the kind of 
leadership I have described and upon a large de- 
gree of audience participation. Problem number 
one is to train adults generally to participate in 
group discussion, and problem number two is to 
train up leaders who are skilled in both feeding 
and guiding such forum meetings. The two prob- 
lems cannot be viewed separately because the ad- 
vance toward solution of the one immediately af- 
fects the advance toward the solution of the other. 
A skilled leader not only deals with a subject, but 
also deals with a method of approaching any sub- 
ject. He is engaged in training his audience in the 
techniques of critical thinking as well as focusing 
the attention of his audience or group on a particu- 
lar problem. 

On the other hand, an audience, composed of 
people who have had good experience in group dis- 
cussion, who know how to engage in this kind of 
educational process, is a great help to a forum 
leader in making fruitful use of the time. When 
people have learned through a long experience in 
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community forums of this type, how to put good 
questions and how to express effectively their own 
views, the value of the process is increased and the 
forum leader can look to the audience for more 
help in developing various subjects. 

In the places where forums of the type being 
discussed have been operated continuously during 
the past two academic years, the record shows that 
the forum-goers are taking more of the time for 
discussion and making better use of it and that 
the forum leaders are veering away from the lec- 
ture-method and learning to employ discussion 
techniques. 

New materials are appearing as the quest for a 
mastery of the techniques of democratic leadership 
is stimulated by the growing demand for this type 
of leader. While these new books and pamphlets 
and courses of instructions now being offered in 
many institutions of higher education and teachers 
training are most valuable in the training of a new 
educational leadership, the knack of dealing crea- 
tively with domestic discussion groups cannot be 
learned apart from actual practice in the forum 
situation. 

The real demand for skilled leadership will do 
more than anything else to induce qualified people 
to iaaster the methods of the adult forum. If the 
demand is to be real, it must offer opportunities for 
full time work on a professional basis at relatively 
attractive rates of compensation. The forum leader 
confronts a much more difficult task than any 
subject-matter teacher or professor functioning 
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within the framework of formal education. The 
forum is, therefore, in search of unusual people for 
leadership. 

One of the problems encountered in the creation 
of a trained and competent leadership for forums 
has been the lack of promise of regular employ- 
ment. Few people look forward to a life of “‘tramp- 
ing about the country” as sort of modern circuit 
riders, leading forums in different places from 
night to night or week to week and living in pull- 
man coaches. Moreover, a system of forums which 
asks for itinerant leadership must pay for the high 
cost of transportation and lose the values inherent 
in continuity of guidance. 

This line of analysis brings us back to the propo- 
sition with which we began, namely, that practical 
plans of administering and financing forums for 
whole communities or groups of communities are 
essential. When hundreds of school systems are 
investing real budgets in professionally planned 
public forums, enterprising and able people will 
prepare themselves for the new leadership. When 
hundreds of well-planned and carefully scheduled 
forums of the type described here are being con- 
ducted in a given community each year, thousands 
of citizens will grow in the capacity to participate 
in fruitful discussion. The extent to which com- 
mon folk are trained to be articulate in the discus- 
sion of the issues of our day, may determine the 
future of democracy. Hence, the forum is a chal- 
lenge to democratic leadership. 


Federal Forum Demonstrations 


October 1, 1938, to February 28, 1939 
The States, key cities, and chairmen of local forum committees are as follows: 








Key city 


Chairman of local forum committee 





Minnesota Minneapolis 
North Dakota? 
Rhode Island* 
Washington 
California* 


Michigan’ 
New Jersey* 


Wisconsin 








Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools 

Ralph E. Dugdale, superintendent of schools 

F. L. Eversull, president, North Dakota State Agricultural College 
J. F. Rockett, State director of education 

Worth McClure, superintendent of schools 

F. H. Henderson, superintendent of schools 

W.H. Ward, director extension division, University of South Carolina 
M. D. Collins, State commissioner of education 

W. Karl Hopkins, superintendent of schools 

W. H. Pillsbury, superintendent of schools 

Loy Norrix, superintendent of schools 

Robert Morrison, director of teacher training 

Milton C. Potter, superintendent of schools 

R. P. Sweeney, superintendent of schools 

B. Frank Brown, superintendent of schools 





* Cooperative forum centers involving three or more communities. 
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Discussion Groups and the Public Forum 


By MARTHA R. McCABE 


This bibliography consists of references to forty publica- 
tions selected from a large number of books, pamphlets, 
bulletins and reports, annotated briefly and listed here as 
suggestive to those interested in techniques and methods of 
administering public forums and group discussions. The 
publications are of recent date, mostly, with the exception of 
a few studies that were considered basic although they are 
of older date. 

Much that is useful on the subject will also be found in 
the educational journals, but such articles are not included 
here. The Extension divisions of State higher educational 
institutions have published important material also on this 
subject. 

Baird, A. Craig. Public Discussion and Debate. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1937. Pp. 400. 
Chapter xviii of this study deals with the subject 

“Committee and Public Discussion,” on pp. 357-369, 

with a bibliography. Other chapters dealing with de- 

bate are also important, as some of the topics apply 
to either debate or discussion, viz., Delivery in Dis- 
cussion or Debate, Radio Debating and Discussion, 

Questions for Discussion and Debate, etc. 


rev. ed. 


Bowman, Le Roy E. How to Lead Discussion; a guide for 
the use of group leaders. New York: The Woman's 
Press, 1934. Pp. 31. 

A simplified statement of the value of discussion, 
the job of the leader (characteristics, participation, 
etc.), preparation for meetings, rules for conducting 
meetings, frequency of meetings, and possible pitfalls 
to be avoided. A valuable manual for beginning 


groups. 


Brown, Thomas K., Jr., ed. Adult Education for Social 
Change: a handbook for leaders and members of dis- 
cussion groups, forums, and adult classes. Prepared by 
the Swarthmore seminar; with an introduction by Eduard 
C. Lindeman. Philadelphia, Pa.: Social Order Commit- 
tee, Social Service Building, 311 S. Juniper Street, 1935. 
Pp. 36. 

This handbook describes various methods of organi- 
zation in adult education, among them the forum, 
panel discussion, debate, discussion groups, etc. Con- 
tents are arranged in three parts, The Goal, Strategy 
and Implements, and A Guide to Action; with bibli- 


ographies for each section. 

Bryson, Lyman. Adult Education. New York: American 
Book Company, 1936. Pp. 208. 
Several chapters in this book deal with group 
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* Miss Martha McCabe is Assistant Librarian and 
Bibliographer, United States Office of Educa- 
tion Library. She holds the Mus.B. degree from 
the College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas. 


thinking, the leader of group discussion, with sug- 

gested techniques on organizing the group, choosing 

leaders, guarding against danger points, cautions to 
be observed, and program planning. 

Cartwright, Morse A. Ten Years of Adult Education. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. Pp. 220. 

In several sections of this book, the author, who is 
an authority in the field of adult education and the 
public forum movement, discusses briefly certain as- 
pects of discussion group practices, especially the Ford 
Hall and Des Moines experiments; also shows their 
distribution and importance. 

Chancellor, John, and Williams, Chester S. The Printed 
Page and the Public Platform. A study of the relation 
of reading to forums and discussion. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938. U. S. Department of 
the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1937, No. 
27, pp. 100. 

Emphasizes the fact that reading and discussion are 
interdependent on each other, and the necessity is for 
well-read forum leaders. With this in mind, reading 
lists and their preparation and availability together 
with the co-operation and use of the public library to 
this end are advocated. Numerous examples of forum- 
library co-operation are described. 


Cummings, Milton C. and Walser, Frank. Discussion Guide. 
Hartford, Conn.: Works Progress Administration, 1936. 
Pp. 13. Works Progress Administration for Connecticut. 
Emergency education program. mimeog. 

Suggestions for planning and conducting group 
discussions. Sets forth the difficulties and limitations 
of the method, and how to avoid them. 

Department of Secondary School Principals of the National 
Education Association. Proceedings of the Twenty-second 
Annual Meeting. Chicago, Ill.: H. V. Church, Exec. Sec., 
1938. Pp. 158. 

The third general session presented the matter of 
discussion groups, with an introductory statement, 
and projects from Pennsylvania, Indiana, Vermont, 
Texas, North Carolina, Michigan, etc. For the most 
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part the discussions dealt with the development, and 

status of discussion groups but they also considered or- 

ganization, issues, functions, leadership, and topics 
for discussion. 

Department of Secondary School Principals, National Edu- 
cation Association. Committee on Planning. Talking It 
Through; a manual for discussion groups. Washington, 
D. C., 1938. Pp. 70. 

This study attempts to answer two questiors fre- 
quently asked, What are the first steps in organizing 
a discussion group; and, What is good discussion- 
group procedure? Techniques for discussion, use of 
materials, etc., are dealt with, primarily for discussion 
of educational subjects; and selected references are 
given for each chapter. 

Elliott, Harrison Sacket. Group Discussion in Religious Edu- 
cation. New York: Association Press, 1936, Pp. 100. 
Gives information as to procedure in group discus- 

sion, presenting the matters of personal questions, 

everyday experiences, current social questions, ex- 
ploratory discussion for determining the program, life 
situation Bible discussion, and the chairman’s prepara- 
tion. 

. The Process of Group Thinking. New York: The 

Association Press, 1928. Pp. 225. 

One of the older books but valuable for group 
leaders working with those of the senior high-school 
or college level. A study in detail with many prac- 
tical suggestions of what to do and what not to do. 


Fansler, Thomas. Discussion Methods for Adult Groups. 
New York: American Association for Adult Education, 
1934. Pp. 149. 

Describes the procedure of forum and discussion 
groups, methods used, and criteria for measuring suc- 
cess. Intended for group leaders, teachers and super- 
visors of adult education. 

Effective Group Discussion: a guide for group 
members. New York: New York University. Department 
of Research, Division of General Education, 1936. Pp. 22. 
This pamphlet is intended for group members, not 

group leaders. The techniques to be followed by the 
group members are presented through inquiries as 
to what can be discussed, meaningful discussions, lis- 
tening and talking, some types of questions, joining in 
the discussion, speech tags, etc. 

. Organization and Administration of a Community 
Program in Adult Education. Albany: University of the 
State of New York, 1936. Pp. 26. 

Public forums are discussed with method of pro- 
cedure and technique for program, leaders, topics, etc. 
Anon. Handbook for Leaders of Parent Education Groups in 

Emergency Education Programs. Prepared under the 


direction of the Advisory Committee on Emergency Ed- 
ucation Programs of the National Council of Parent Edu- 
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cation in co-operation with the Office of Education. New 

York: National Council of Parent Education, 1934. Pp. 

60. 

Suggestions useful in any type of discussion groups, 

dealing with the preparation of emergency leaders, 

organization of groups, development of plans for 
group study, selection and use of materials for group 
meetings, etc. 

Herring, John W., and Osmon, Leo T. Forums and a Com- 
munity Forum Program. New York: New York Univer- 
sity, 1936. Pp. 40. 

After some discussion of the open forum movement, 
standards, policy, etc., the authors deal with technical 
information on the organization, executive direction, 
speakers and educational aids, chairmanship, hall ar- 
rangements, publicity, finance, etc. One section is de- 
voted especially to the New York City program. 
Judson, Lyman, and Judson, Ellen. Modern Group Discus- 

sion; Public and Private. New York: The H. W. Wilson 

Company, 1937. Pp. 198. 

Part 1 is devoted to the development and growth of 
group discussion, showing its uses and benefits and ex- 
periments ; Part 2 deals with the technique of planning 
the meetings, the chairman, the various types of dis- 
cussion meetings—round table, panel, debate, forum, 
etc. Later chapters show how to stimulate and evalu- 
ate group discussion. An extensive bibliography is 
appended on pages 165-198. 

Leigh, Robert D. Group Leadership. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1936. Pp. 259. 

The author thinks that effective group leadership 
depends on certain basic elements and techniques 
which are defined; and gives modern rules for pro- 
cedure in the conduct of meetings. 

Lurie, Reuben L. The Challenge of the Forums; the Story 
of Ford Hall and the Open Forum Movement; a Demon- 
stration in Adult Education. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1930. Pp. 218. 

Emphasizes the fact that forums are an integral 
part of the growing adult education movement, in 
this country and abroad. Furnishes a technique for 
organization, management, finance, and program 
making. 

Mueller, Alfred D. Principles and Methods in Adult Edu- 
cation. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. 428. 
A large and very important part of this study is de- 

voted to chapters on The Nature and Development of 

Group Thinking, Creative Discussion, The Leader of 

Group Discussion, Panel Discussion, and Public 

Forums. Bibliographies are furnished with each 

chapter. 

Mulgrave, Dorothy I. Speech for the Classroom Teacher. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1936. Pp. 303-326. 
Discusses a number of topics under this subject, 
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viz., the role of the teacher, the panel, the forum, 

sources of material, problems met, and suggested 

topics for group discussion ; also appends a short list 
of references. 

Parkes, James W. International Conferences. New York: 
International Student Service, 8 West 40th Street, 1934. 
Pp. 158. 

A handbook intended primarily for students in 
international conferences ; it is, however, useful to any- 
one dealing with problems in discussion, with advice 
on procedures in leading effective discussion. 


Anon. Public Affairs Pamphlets. An index to inexpensive 
pamphlets on social, economic, political, and interna- 
tional affairs. Compilation revised February, 1937; [and] 
Supplement No. 1. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1937, 1938. 2 v. 

These pamphlets index inexpensive material on so- 
cial, economic, political, and international affairs, the 
supplement bringing the publications up to date. The 
arrangement is by publishers, by subject, with anno- 
tations and price. 

Reiss, Karl De Sylva. A Reading List on Forum and Group 
Discussion. New York: New York University, 1936. 
Pp. 11. 

The compiler has included in this list those publi- 
cations easily available at college and university li- 


braries, and published since 1920. The books and 
pamphlets have been annotated, but not the periodical 
articles. 


Rorer, John Alex. Forum Helps. Charlottesville, Virginia: 
The University of Virginia, 1938. Pp. 13. (University 
of Virginia. Extension Division. Vol. XV, No. 9, Feb- 


ruary 1, 1938.) 

These are technical suggestions for forum chairmen, 
committeemen and leaders. Four points are de- 
veloped as to the purposes of forums, and then the 
author presents a plan, with procedure for starting 
forums, choosing chairmen, with suggestions for his 
consideration, program procedure, with a short list of 
books for further reading. 

Rowden, Dorothy, ed. Handbook of Adult Education in the 
United States. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1936. Pp. 423. 

Contains information on public forums with a list 
of forums throughout the country, names of leaders, 
etc. 
See also the 1934 edition for an article by the above 
author on Open Forums. 

Sheffield, Alfred Dwight. Creative Discussion. Methods for 
Leaders and Members of Discussion Groups. Third ed., 
rev. and enl. New York: Association Press, 1936. Pp. 68. 
This pamphlet is for leaders and members of groups 

having the purpose of studying the different aspects 


of an issue “in order to think their way through so- 
cially sound convictions.” A manual with many sug- 
gestions for planning and leading, themes with out- 
lines, agreements and disagreements, etc. 


Studebaker, John W. The American Way; Democracy at 
Work in the Des Moines Forums. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1935. Pp. 206. 

An account of the community-wide adult civic edu- 
cation developed in the Des Moines public forums. 
Gives many suggestions for the work of forum leaders, 
subjects for discussion, instruction to panel members, 
samples of study guides for making social progress. 


. Plain Talk. Foreword by Morse A. Cartwright. 
Washington: National Home Library Association, 1936. 
Pp. 166. 

In section II, Discussion and Education are pre- 
sented ; Section III, Forums in a Democracy, deals with 
what the author means by public forums, and public 
forums as the bulwark of democracy. Emphasizes the 
problem of preservation of the ideals of democracy, 
and the public forum as the method by which it may 
be accomplished. 


, and Williams, Chester S. Choosing Our Way. A 
Study of American Forums. Fifteen Months of Forum 
Demonstrations. Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938. Pp. 118. (U. S. Department of the 
Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1937, Misc. No. 


1.) 

The story of a forum program sponsored by the 
Office of Education, and the results of a survey of 
431 forums under various sponsorships. Important 
suggestions on management, leadership, promotion, 
public response, forum programs, etc. Appendix con- 
tains sources of material, a list of 700 forums, and 
other items. 

’ . Education for democracy. Public Affairs 
Forums. Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 


1935. Pp. 74. (U.S. Department of the Interior. Office 
of Education. Bulletin, 1935, No. 17.) 


A handbook for forum leaders devoted mainly to 
techniques and methods. 


, Sheats, Paul H., and Williams, Chester S. Forums 
for Young People. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 113. (U. S. Department of 
the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 1937, No. 


25.) 

A study of problems and plans involved in provid- 
ing forum discussions for high-school and college 
students, and for young people in the community. Of 
special interest in this list are the chapters entitled 
“Forum Plans for Colleges and Universities,” “Forum 
Plans for Youth on Community-wide Basis,” and 
“Guideposts to Organization.” A bibliography is ap- 
pended. 








Young Men Wanted 


By H. M. LAFFERTY 


UPPOSE that tomorrow morning’s newspaper in 

every city, town, and village in the United 
States should carry the following announcement 
in the classified advertising section: 

Wanted: 25,000 young men between the ages 
of 21 and 30 to begin work immediately in a 
well established business that last year had over 
28,000,000 customers. Beginning salary $100 a 
month with excellent chances for advancement. 
Five-day week; three months vacation with pay. 
Personal application necessary. Public Welfare 
Bureau. 

What would happen? Newspapers would be at 
a premium by mid-morning; people would go mad 
with excitement and joy; old men would mutter 
about 1849; women and children would scream; 
strong men would die in the wild stampede for 
the new bonanza. The torpedoing of the Lusitania, 
New York’s welcome to Lindbergh, the “long 
count” of the Dempsey-Tunney prize fight, the 
specter of Mars in the Far East, the morbidness of 
the latest “‘hatchet’’ killing—all would dwindle to 
trivialities. Chaos would be king for a day, per- 
haps for several days. 

But what does this talk of Cibola have to do 
with teaching school? Exactly this, education to- 
day needs, and needs badly, 25,000 well-trained 
men to enter its ranks. Education could easily use 
more than that number. There is no rush, how- 
ever, for the positions; no pushing, no crowding, 
no long waiting line. What is more, there will 
never be a manifestation of interest until education 
prepares definitely and purposefully to sell itself 
to the people it wishes to employ. 

Ask an American college man today what he 
contemplates doing to earn a living after he leaves 
school. If the young man is being forced to find 
temporary employment in order to secure funds 
sufficient for him to pursue his specialized studies 
he will say so frankly, and then not so frankly he 
will admit that he expects to teach school for a 
short time. The youth brightens up, however, 


Reprinted by permission from The Educational Record, Volume 
XIX, No. 4, October, 1938. 


* H. M. Lafferty, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, East Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Texas, is a graduate (1932) of East 
Texas State Teachers College. He received 
the M.A. (1934) and Ph.D. (1936) degrees 
from the University of Texas where he also 
became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. He 
is author of “A Neglected Step in Teacher 
Education” which appeared in The Phi Delta 
Kappan, March, 1938. 


when he comes to the part about some day being 
a lawyer, a merchant, or an undertaker. If the 
young man has, either through choice or pressure, 
committed himself to preparation for a lifetime of 
teaching his replies will more often than not be 
profusely apologetic, or pathetically apoplectic, or 
both. In the event you doubt it suppose you try 
it some time. A college man studying to become 
a dentist looks you in the eye and tells you so 
proudly; there is a confident, swaggering note in 
his voice, an eagerness in his manner, as if im- 
patient for the struggle to begin. A college man 
studying to become a public school teacher tells 
you so unconvincingly, listlessly, defensively. 

What the teaching profession today needs is men 
who boast of their occupational status, not confess 
it. Education today feels more and more the need 
for men with a functional appreciation of the real 
role and purpose of the teacher; a philosophy that 
generates confidence, pride, and an undying faith. 
Conversely, education today feels less and less the 
need for men whose philosophy is one of accretion; 
a philosophy that engenders uncertainty, distaste, 
and an eternal doubt. 

Is this feeling of apathy on the part of high- 
school and college students toward education as 
an occupational calling due to education being a 
sterile field for challenging the best that is in a 
young, alert, well-trained mind? Hardly. It is not 
that education does not offer opportunities; it is 
simply that education has taken neither the time 
nor the trouble to acquaint young men with the 
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chances it affords. It is not that education is bar- 
ren; it is simply that in building up a confidence 
in its own worthwhileness education has become 
smugly complacent,! secure in the belief that the 
dignity of the profession precludes any manifes- 
tation of aggressivism, prevents any display of 
mannerism other than that of withdrawal. 

One of the things average and above-average 
men think about when contemplating an occupa- 
tional choice is what chances there are to attain 
leadership in that field. To win approval, to secure 
recognition—these are two fundamental motivat- 
ing forces that assert themselves without the aid 
of a catalytic agent. One reason a person burns 
energy to paint a picture or to fashion a design is 
because he wants to experience the glow of satis- 
faction that comes with hearing other people ap- 
plaud his work; he hopes he may receive the ac- 
colade that is reserved for a leader, for one who 
shows promise of rising above the levels of medi- 
ocrity. If, tomorrow, you were offered the choice 
between the following positions which would you 
be inclined to take, assuming that you could handle 
both jobs with equal facility? Job “A” provides a 
monthly salary of $275 a month, but it would make 
you “one of the boys’’; it would never permit you 
to rise above the other members in the same occu- 
pation; it would successfully thwart your attempts 
to attain an eminence all your own. Job “B” offers 
a monthly stipend of only $200, but the position 
furnishes opportunities for you to assert yourself, 
for you to be looked up to, to be sought after, to be 
quoted, to be pointed out as being “somebody.” 
Because you have faith in your abilities, because 
you are ambitious, the chances are considerable that 
you would accept the latter position; an intelligent, 
discriminating bystander would call the choice an 
excellent one because it is such decisions that fash- 
ion progress. 

Today, education offers opportunities for leader- 
ship that few other professions can match. Political 
distress, social unrest, economic despair, the in- 
exorableness of technological advancement—all 
are problems for the classroom to wrestle with. 
Surely such problems are sufficiently vital to chal- 
lenge the best in eager, confident young men. In 
tangible compensation stand teacher tenure laws, 


* A. J. Stoddard, “The Challenge to Complacency,” School 
and Society, XLVII (March 5, 1938), 289-98. 


retirement legislation, academic freedom,’ salary 
schedules, strengthened certification laws. The 
progress that has been made since the depression 
to make education a more stable, a better paid pro- 
fession justifies the conviction that education will 
continue to offer increasingly greater security, 
greater material inducement to its personnel than 
ever before. Such facts are interesting facts. Inter- 
esting because they are facts every man facing an 
occupational decision must answer; interesting be- 
cause they put education in a more favorable light 
when comparisons are made with other vocations. 
Despite this realization what percentages of col- 
leges today continue to allow students to complete 
orientation courses in education with a prosaic out- 
look on teaching as a career; with the idea that 
school teaching is something remote, something 
sacrificial, something detached, something cold 
and austere, something mustily dignified? What 
teacher training institutions today use their intro- 
ductory courses in education, or any other profes- 
sional courses for that matter, to inculcate in the 
minds of the potential teacher the realization that 
they are professional workers with all the respon- 
sibilities that are inherent in professions, not de- 
tached dreamers scurrying along in a world all their 
own; that they are human beings expected to lead 
normal human lives, not ascetics; that education is 
curious as to what lies ahead, not complacently 
satisfied with perpetuating what has already been 
done? 

A nationally prominent construction company 
recently spent $126,000 in setting up and staffing 
a series of two-week training centers throughout 
the nation. To these schools by invitation came 
managers of lumber concerns to study the prob- 
lems facing the prospective home-builder, prob- 
lems every lumberman is vitally interested in. Dur- 
ing this two-week period managers who had never 
handled this concern’s products came to have a 
new respect and appreciation for the quality of its 
goods. Indirectly this manufacturing concern was 
selling itself to people whose support and endorse- 
ment was essential to the concern’s future growth 
and development. High-pressure methods? Hardly 

(Continued on page 100) 


7H. BL Alberty and B. H. Bode (editors), Educational 
Freedom and Democracy, Second Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 1938), 
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Democracy and Dictatorship 


By ISIDOR LOEB 


N RESPONSE to the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Americans are en- 

gaged in commemorating the Sequicentennial of 
the period from September 17, 1787, to April 30, 
1789. The series of events embraced within this 
time deserve to rank in importance with the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the success of the 
Revolution. 

When the independence of the states was recog- 
nized in 1783, there was little national sentiment 
and practically no authority in the central govern- 
ment of the Union. In the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, the states had created a Congress of the United 
States which was a deliberative assembly without 
any real effective power. The years that followed 
have been properly characterized as the Critical Pe- 
riod in American history. Serious financial, diplo- 
matic, commercial and other problems arose and 
became increasingly acute but the Union lacked the 
general authority that was requisite for their solu- 
tion. It is only as one realizes these conditions that 
he can appreciate adequately the significance of the 
period which included the drafting of the Constitu- 
tion by the Constitutional Convention in 1787, the 
struggle over its ratification which was not success- 
ful until the summer of 1788, and the inaugura- 
tion of the new government in 1789. 

It is appropriate that emphasis has been placed 
upon the attitude of thoughtful statesmen of that 
period who knew that the Union could not be pre- 
served if the National Government was not given 
more adequate powers, and who realized that its 
dissolution would be followed by loss of independ- 
ence or by division of America among numerous 
independent and hostile states. They feared the 
duplication in this country of that division among 
independent sovereignties in Western Europe 
which had been and has continued to be the 
source of rivalries, jealousies, wars and human 
misery throughout the centuries. 

In our gratitude to them for having saved us 
from a situation of this character, another motivat- 
ing influence upon the efforts of the Fathers of the 
Constitution has been frequently overlooked. The 


* Isidor Loeb is Dean and Professor of Business 
Administration in the Department of Politi- 
cal Science, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. He holds the B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
the University of Missouri, and the Ph.D. 
from Columbia University. 


new states and the Union represented a novel at- 
tempt to establish government upon a liberal basis 
and they realized that the failure of this great ex- 
periment would postpone this achievement for 
many years, not only in America, but throughout 
the world. We know today, from the published 
correspondence of these men, that they were in con- 
stant communication with liberals in Great Britain 
and Western Europe. Letters from the latter clearly 
indicate that their concern regarding the critical sit- 
uation in America at that time was primarily due to 
their fear that the failure of liberal representative 
institutions in this country would react unfavorably 
upon efforts to secure the establishment of similar 
institutions in their own states. Throughout the 
world, those who believe in the fundamentals of 
democracy should be grateful to the men of the 
Eighteenth century who participated in the struggle 
to secure the adoption and ratification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The history of the United States during the last 
150 years has clearly demonstrated the successful 
character of their achievement. The Constitution 
met the needs and led to the solution of the major 
problems of Eighteenth Century America with its 
small population and limited territory settled along 
a fringe of the Atlantic seaboard. For the most 
part, it has been equally adapted to meet the far 
more complex social and economic problems of 
130,000,000 people inhabiting a vast area stretch- 
ing westward to the Pacific. One need not disguise 
the difficulties that have existed nor refuse to recog- 
nize many failures and uncorrected evils. Never- 
theless, we are justified in emphasizing that under 
the Constitution we have been able to withstand 
the shock of foreign war and internal struggles, 
and to secure progressive amelioration in human 
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affairs without impairment of the essential attri- 
butes of democratic government. 

The Constitution has been of significance, also, 
in other countries. It furnished the model and in- 
spiration for democratic institutions in France, dur- 
ing the Revolution, and from there its influence 
spread throughout Western Europe. As these peo- 
ple lacked the historical background and experience 
which Americans inherited from England, it is not 
surprising that there were excesses, failures and 
reactionary movements. What is important, how- 
ever, is that the ideal persisted until, in the latter 
part of the Nineteenth Century, formal acceptance 
of democracy obtained in most of these countries 
and, in the case of England, was extended to her 
great self-governing dominions. 

During this same 150 years there was equally 
important development in economic fields. The 
theories of classical economists gradually gained 
recognition and were reflected in individualistic 
conceptions of the functions of government. Vex- 
atious restrictions that had been imposed upon 
property, contracts and business were eliminated 
and individual enterprise, by utilizing the new tech- 
nology, brought about the Industrial Revolution. 
While real equality of opportunity did not exist 
and much evil and human suffering were involved, 
there can be no question regarding the economic 
progress achieved in America and Europe as a re- 
sult of the abolition of governmental restrictions 
upon trade and industry. 

A similar process manifested itself in interna- 
tional relations. International trade had been pro- 
moted by the era of discovery but it was greatly ac- 
celerated by the industrial revolution. The factory 
system, with its division of labor, had developed 
capitalism which could not be confined to domestic 
markets but demanded an outlet in foreign trade. 
Despite obstacles presented by import tariffs, there 
was a progressive increase in international trade re- 
lations which contributed to increasing production 
and satisfaction of human wants. Hand in hand 
with this there was a gradual improvement in polit- 
ical foreign relations. While jealousies and rival- 
ries still involved European nations in wars, eco- 
nomic and moral influences became increasingly 
manifest. The principles embodied in Hugo Gro- 
tius’ De jure belli et pacis, in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, gained wider recognition. Gradually there 
was developed stronger conceptions of the sanctity 


of treaties, and world opinion had to be taken into 
account not only with regard to responsibility for 
aggressive war but also concerning the manner in 
which it was waged and the terms imposed upon 
the vanquished nation. 

It must again be emphasized that this century 
and a half development in democracy, economic in- 
stitutions and international relations was far from 
perfect and was attended with many serious defects 
and evils. Nevertheless, it presents the results of 
a progressive evolution from which to survey the 
catastrophic changes that have occurred during the 
last fifteen years. The shock of the World War 
and the disillusionment created during its progress 
and by the results of the Peace Conference reacted 
unfavorably upon liberal ideals and democracy. 
While in Germany a new Constitution established 
a more democratic government, the latter was 
handicapped in its efforts by the shortsighted pol- 
icy of France and Great Britain and was unable to 
secure the enthusiastic support of its people who 
were suffering from deprivation and loss of self- 
respect. The new states that came into existence 
after the war were confronted with hostile neigh- 
bors and internal disorders with resulting reaction- 
ary tendencies in their governments. Unwise tariff 
policies, in which our own government participated, 
erected barriers to international trade which caused 
serious dislocation of the capitalistic system which 
was dependent upon it. In desperation, nations re- 
sorted to economic self-sufficiency which further 
accentuated the evils of the situation. Without 
tracing the movements in detail, it will suffice to 
state that under the influence of the results accru- 
ing from these and other evils, dictatorial govern- 
ments displaced democratic institutions in parts of 
Western Europe and in other continents. 

The new dictators have not hesitated to assert 
that the authoritarian governments they have in- 
troduced are of inestimably greater value to the 
people who are subject to their rule than democracy 
was or could be. They have gone farther and have 
proclaimed that democracy is a decaying institution 
in the states in which it still obtains and is destined 
to be supplanted by Fascist institutions which repre- 
sent the true political basis of the future. In pur- 
suing their objective they have suppressed freedom 
of thought and expression and other individual 
rights and have ruthlessly disregarded treaties and 
other fundamentals in international relationships 
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That democracy and the liberal ideals and insti- 
tutions with which it is fundamentally associated 
have suffered in recent years cannot be denied nor 
disregarded. Whether this represents decay or 
transition remains an open question. In order to 
approach an answer it is essential that there should 
be a realistic understanding of the conflicting polit- 
ical systems of democracy and dictatorship. In ar- 
riving at this it will not be necessary to make a crit- 
ical analysis of ideological concepts and theories. 
A brief survey of the two conflicting systems, as 
they have developed and actually confront each 
other today, will reveal those fundamental char- 
acteristics which are common to all types in one 
group and which are sharply differentiated from 
the essential features that are typical of the other. 

The comparison necessarily must be made in a 
thoroughly objective manner, free from the influ- 
ence of sentiment or emotion. Propaganda and 
false or exaggerated statements, broadcast by radio 
and the press, have confused large numbers of peo- 
ple concerning the fundamental issues involved. 
Racial and national sentiments and social and eco- 
nomic prejudices have also obscured the vital dif- 
ferences between the two groups. Support for 
either system and opposition to the other equally 
demand an intelligent understanding of each. 

In considering the evolution of democracy we 
must start with the beginning of the struggle for 
constitutional government in England. The upper 
classes who compelled the king to grant Magna 
Charta were primarily concerned with the protec- 
tion of their individual class interests against the 
state represented by a despotic monarch. The terms 
of that great instrument were sufficiently broad, 
however, to be developed in later struggles, into 
guarantees of individual rights and of government 
in accordance with laws enacted by representatives. 
This conception of democracy was clearly expressed 
in our Declaration of Independence. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.” 


With the development of universal suffrage in 
the succeeding 150 years, democracy came to mean 


that government was merely a means or instru- 
mentality for securing and promoting the welfare 
of individuals. This common weal was to be se- 
cured in such manner as the majority desired, their 
will being manifested through representatives 
chosen by them. Certain concepts of individual 
freedom were esteemed so fundamental as to ne- 
cessitate constitutional safeguards even against the 
will of a majority. These did not derogate from 
the fundamental concept of democracy. Experience 
has shown that they may be modified by consti- 
tutional amendment or judicial interpretation in 
response to continuous demand of a dominant 
majority. 

This political concept of government as an 
agency for the satisfaction of the demands of in- 
dividuals must be sharply distinguished from the 
doctrine of economic individualism. The latter 
prevailed at the beginning of our existence as a 
nation and dominated the policies of both state and 
national governments for many decades. From the 
beginning, however, there were a few examples of 
governmental action in economic affairs. With the 
changing conditions brought about by technology 
and the social and economic evils resulting there- 
from, there arose an ever increasing demand for 
greater governmental regulation and administra- 
tion to meet the new situation. This has culmi- 
nated in the extraordinary restrictions upon indi- 
vidual liberty and private property and business 
and the noteworthy expansion of governmental ac- 
tivities of the last five years. 

Naturally, there are wide differences of opinion 
regarding the economic justification of these meas- 
ures. Many have characterized them as undemo- 
cratic and involving dictatorial tendencies in our 
government. This is because of a confusion of eco- 
nomic and political ideas. In so far as the new leg- 
islation and administration represent the will of 
the majority freely expressed through their elected 
representatives there is no conflict with the funda- 
mentals of political democracy. Nor do they repre- 
sent an approach to dictatorship as will be appreci- 
ated when the essential features of that system are 
presently indicated. At most they mean that the 
majority, perhaps unwisely, has decided that eco- 
nomic individualism must be modified through 
governmental action. This carries with it the cor- 
ollary that the will rather than the good of the peo- 
ple is the determining factor in democracy. Un- 
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doubtedly democracies make mistakes and this fact, 
as will be pointed out, is another of the features 
which distinguish them from dictatorships which 
do not and cannot admit the possibility of failure. 

Modern dictatorships, as they have evolved and 
established themselves in the last two decades, ex- 
hibit differences in origin and policies. All of 
them, however, have certain fundamental features 
in common which distinguish them clearly from 
the democratic type of government. The sharpest 
contrast exists with respect to the conception of the 
role of government in organized society. As we 
have seen in democracies it became fundamental 
that government be an agency for promoting the 
common weal as this is reflected in the demands of 
the majority of individuals. In the new dictator- 
ships on the other hand, government has become 
the end instead of the means and individuals are 
of little, if any, account as compared with the inter- 
est of the state, as this interest in expounded by a 
leader or a political party assumed to have transcen- 
dental capacity to reveal it. One system exalts the 
individual and makes government his servant. The 
other considers the state as the goal of all human 
effort and regards the individual as of no conse- 
quence in comparison with the collective whole. 

This communal idea is, of course, not new but as 
old as political society. It was embodied in Plato's 
Republic and found practical application in ancient 
and Classical times. Christianity, with its emphasis 
upon individual worth, was antagonistic to it and 
the development of democracy eliminated most of 
its influence in the field of Western European civil- 
ization. Modern communism revived this concep- 
tion and was successful in securing its recognition 
in the first of the modern dictatorships in Russia. 
Communistic ideals were not the motivating fac- 
tors in bringing about the establishment of dic- 
tatorships in Italy and Germany. While it is not 
necessary to explain the influences that were re- 
sponsible, it may be indicated that democratic insti- 
tutions were delayed in development in both of 
these countries because of difficulty in achieving 
national unity, and that many factors hampered 
their successful operation. It should be empha- 
sized, however, that while the dictatorships in these 
two states are bitterly antagonistic to that of Russia, 
all of the three are in complete agreement in the 
exaltation of the community and in the subordina- 
tion of the individual. 
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Each of these dictatorships was originally sup- 
ported by only a minority group of the population. 
Partly as a result of this minority control, but also 
as a logical deduction from their fundamental con- 
cept of the relation of the state and the individual, 
they accept and act upon certain other principles 
that are contrary to democratic ideas.! First of 
these in importance is the authoritarian character of 
government. Its laws and decrees must not only be 
obeyed but there must be no criticism or complaint 
on the part of any subordinate official or any indi- 
vidual or group, however numerous. It follows, 
naturally, that an opposition party, one of the 
healthiest elements in a democracy, cannot exist 
under a dictatorship. While formal recognition of 
some individual rights exists, these may be ruth- 
lessly disregarded, without any recourse, on the 
ground of necessity for community welfare as inter- 
preted by those in authority. 

It may be that a majority of the people in each of 
these states does not approve the harsh and even in- 
human acts that have been perpetrated under the 
new regime. It does not follow, however, as many 
have erroneously assumed, that the existing gov- 
ernments in these countries are at present sup- 
ported by only a minority of the population. On 
the contrary, there is considerable evidence that 
they are supported by an enthusiastic majority. 
However regrettable particular procedures may be, 
it is recognized that the welfare of the state justifies 
the necessary means for the attainment of this ulti- 
mate end. Undoubtedly propaganda, misrepresen- 
tations, and coercion have contributed to this re- 
sult. Nevertheless, opponents of authoritarian gov- 
ernment delude themselves when they assert that 
it will fail because of internal dissension accruing 
from the hardships, sacrifices and cruelties im- 
posed. In Germany, for example, differences in 
sentiment and institutions among the former states 
and provinces, which had resisted the power of Bis- 
marck, have been eliminated by the present dicta- 
torship without any substantial evidence of dis- 
approval. Failure of a dictatorship to achieve its 
aims, particularly in case of unsuccessful war, may 
lead to its downfall. Under normal conditions, 
however, its efficient organization and highly per- 


* While Soviet Russia has inaugurated a plan for representa- 
tive government and some individual rights, its operation does 
not reveal any departure from the fundamental features of 
dictatorship. 
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fected terrorism preclude internal disturbance of 
any significance. 

In comparing the two systems of dictatorship 
and democracy as they confront each other today it 
is noteworthy that the former is militant while the 
latter apparently is on the defensive. It is clear that 
the majority of those who are subject to dictatorial 
government believe not only that it is the ideal sys- 
tem but that it is destined to continue its triumphant 
progress throughout the world. They emphasize 
the existing evils and difficulties in democracies 
and hail new methods and procedures in such coun- 
tries as evidence of a tendency toward dictatorship. 

Many, also, who believe in democracy have taken 
a pessimistic attitude regarding its future. As pre- 
viously indicated, this has been due to the failure 
to distinguish between the political concept of de- 
mocracy and the economic concepts of individual- 
ism and socialism. Many who sincerely believe in 
individualistic capitalism view with alarm the in- 
crease of governmental collective activities and re- 
gard these as ultimately leading to a communistic 
dictatorship. Others who just as sincerely believe 
in economic collectivism regard those who oppose 
any of such measures as striving for the future 
establishment of a Fascist state. While the attitude 
regarding economic interests may react upon polit- 
ical ideas and institutions it should be clear from 
our own history that democracy, as such, may exist 
with greatly restricted or widely extended economic 
collectivism. 

Dictatorships, however, whatever their original 
or avowed policies, must, by reason of the funda- 
mental characteristics of their system, antagonize 
capitalism and the individualistic elements inherent 
in it. The survival of private property in some dic- 
tatorships does not militate against this view as the 
trend towards nationalization of industry is un- 
mistakable. Those who wish to preserve the desir- 
able features of the capitalistic system can find no 
comfort in modern dictatorships. While their ef- 
ficiency has removed some evils, their authoritarian 
and regimented nature is irreconcilably opposed to 
the fundamental concept of individual freedom in- 
herent in capitalism. 

Waste and inefficiency in modern democracies 
have led to apprehension regarding the value of 
democratic institutions. Success has not been 
achieved in solving the problems of political organ- 
ization and procedure. With the increasing com- 
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plexity of modern society there has resulted a great 
expansion of governmental activities for social and 
economic purposes. The demand for these serv- 
ices cannot be satisfied merely by legislation. Ef- 
ficient administration is equally essential to the 
realization of the will of the majority. Difficulties 
were experienced in securing this in local, state and 
national governments and reorganization of ad- 
ministration became necessary in all of these divi- 
sions. In general, this involved the establishment 
of the hierarchical principle in organization and the 
vesting of greater powers in executive and admin- 
istrative officials. To many, the new system was 
incompatible with traditional principles and they 
feared that concentration of power would introduce 
dictatorial methods in government. 

The recent struggle in Congress over the Re- 
organization Bill furnishes striking evidence of 
this conflict in ideas. The fundamental features of 
the measure had been recommended by various 
commissions which had investigated the situation 
and had been endorsed by Presidents and both 
political parties during a period of 35 years. While 
other factors affected the defeat of the bill, it is 
clear that fear of dictatorship, promoted in part by 
misleading propaganda, played an important part 
in the issue. There was a failure to appreciate that 
democracy is not incompatible with the grant of ex- 
tensive power and the use of business methods and 
procedures so long as officials are chosen for limited 
terms; are subject to criticism and investigation, 
and are prevented from acting arbitrarily. On the 
other hand, the inability to secure efficient admin- 
istration prevents the realization of the popular will 
and thus weakens the fundamental principle of 
democracy. 

While it has been the primary purpose to present 
a realistic picture of the fundamental differences 
between democracy and dictatorship it will be of 
value to consider briefly the relations of these two 
systems as they confront each other today. Demo- 
cratic ideas involve the right of any people to have 
the kind of government they desire. However re- 
pugnant the principles and practices of dictator- 
ship, a democracy cannot justify external pressure 
for the purpose of regulating the internal affairs of 
another country. This, of course, involves an equal 
obligation upon others. Modern dictatorships de- 
sire to strengthen their international position and 
consider it good political strategy to develop sym- 
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pathy for their ideals and methods among groups 
in other countries who may be disturbed by exist- 
ing tendencies in their own democracies. Hence, 
regardless of their financial straits they spend huge 
sums for propaganda among their neighbors and 
in other foreign countries. Rigorously restricting 
freedom of expression within their own bound- 
aries, they brazenly demand this privilege for their 
own exponents in other lands. Democracy cannot 
restrict freedom of speech but it should and must 
use appropriate methods to prevent, within its ter- 
ritory, attacks upon its system by any foreign na- 
tion, whether these emanate directly from a gov- 
ernment or indirectly through organizations that 
are agencies controlled by it. 

In foreign affairs democracies, while preserving 
an impartial attitude, are deeply concerned with 
those fundamental principles governing interna- 
tional relations which evolved during the centuries 
and represent the victory of civilized over barbarian 
conceptions and practices. Dictatorial ideals of the 
welfare of the state as the paramount considera- 
tion have in recent years led to ruthless disregard 
of the sanctity of treaties and other fundamental 
matters in the field of international relations. 
Doubt has naturally arisen regarding the reliance 
that may be placed upon any agreements that may 
be made with nations entertaining views of this 
character. The virtual alliance of a group of such 
powers and their preparation for offensive war to 
secure acceptance of their demands are not only a 
threat to democracy but imperil the continued ex- 
istence of international law and civilization itself. 
Under these conditions a democracy, however un- 
willing to interfere in the affairs of other countries, 
is confronted with a situation that directly affects 
its own interest. While striving in every way to 
avoid or alleviate any conflict, it cannot adhere rig- 
orously to a policy of isolation. The particular 
manner in which it will intervene will remain a 
proper topic for discussion. 

Neutrality, however, in a world threatened with 
chaos, is impossible. While devoted to peace, it 
may become necessary for a democracy to resort to 
force to protect its own vital interests. It was the 
lack of power or force in the government under the 
Articles of Confederation that led to the adoption 
of the Constitution. It is necessary to resort to force 
in curbing anti-social elements in domestic affairs. 
Regrettable as it may be, foreign affairs in our mod- 


ern world constitute no exception. Every effort 
should be used to promote peaceful methods in 
international relations, but a democracy cannot af- 
ford to passively submit to a challenge to the funda- 
mentals of its own system. 

War with all of its horrors and failures must be 
a last resort. Democracy’s first task is to make sure 
that it own house is in order as this will constitute 
its chief defensive weapon. It must be recognized 
that we are still far from realizing the ideal of gov- 
ernment for the welfare of all. We must seek to 
eliminate existing obstacles to social security; to 
attain better distribution of social income and more 
equitable social justice. The majority desires and 
demands these things. Greater efficiency in gov- 
ernmental methods will secure them without resort 
to an authoritarian and regimented system. The 
chief task is one of educating our people to an 
understanding of the problem before despair leads 
them to dictatorship as it has in other countries. 

Democracy has wisely recognized the necessity 
of the broadest and highest learning. Dictatorships 
are also deeply interested in popular education but 
only so far as this contributes to the service of 
the state. Regimented education of this type is op- 
posed to that fullest development of the faculties 
of the individual through the incessant search for 
truth that is the basis of modern science. We may 
safely leave the future of democracy to the young 
men and women who have been trained to think 
intelligently, to accept data that have been secured 
by scientific methods and to arrive at decisions by 
rational procedure, uninfluenced by passion or prej- 
udice. They will understand that a dictatorship in- 
volves the relinquishment of those ideals and meth- 
ods that have secured progress through twenty cen- 
turies and the substitution of dependence upon a 
leader or a small group who are assumed in some 
way to possess superhuman abilities for guidance. 
With such an alternative they will conceive a new 
passion for democracy as the only means for pre- 
serving civilization through individual human ef- 
forts in the attainment of the common weal. 
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Seven of the Cardinal Principals 


By LAWRENCE RIGGS 


(With apologies both to Disney and the authors of the 
Very Famous Report. Any resemblance on the part of 
these characters to persons in real life isn’t entirely acci- 
dental—look around a bit.) 

EARS and years ago (or—‘‘once upon a time” if 
bs prefer) there lived in the Forest of Amer- 
ican Education, Seven Cardinal Principals. Now, 
while to some folks “‘Cardinal” means ‘‘red,”’ this 
time it means “‘important.”” And important indeed 
were these seven men, for they were the very first 
to engage in their profession openly. 

They lived happily together for many years in 
their primeval forest homes, dispensing Education 
in safe and very conservative doses to those whose 
lives were dominated by the three R’s. There came 
a day though, when because of the great numbers 
of boys and girls under their watchful care, they 
had such a complexity of problems that they de- 
cided to meet and see if they couldn’t find ways of 
bettering the educational process. Organizations 
were organized, conventions convened, differences 
were differentiated, and Education was referred to 
committees. In the shuffle for truth (and publicity) 
the Seven Cardinal Principals were lost. 

Whether they became disappointed and discour- 
aged with the way things went, or whether they 
were simply overwhelmed by greater minds has 
never been clear, but one thing remains—to those 
seven men we owe the patterns of Principalship 
that have survived since in popular practice. 

It is with this in mind that the Association of 
School Administrators is pressing a search for the 
original Seven. It is hoped that a testimonial ban- 
quet can be arranged with these men present to re- 
ceive recognition for their early leadership. Re- 
ports from such distant points as Experimental, 
Progressive, and Reactionary, Conventional, say 
that members of the original group have been seen. 
Anyone knowing of their whereabouts is asked to 
report the same immediately to the above men- 
tioned organization. So that you may more readily 
know them the following sketches are hopefully 
given— 


* Lawrence Riggs holds the A.B. degree from 
the University of California, and the M.A. 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
where he became a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. He is now Assistant to the high- 
school principal, and Counselor, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College. 


The Original Sneezy Principal— 

When his teeth chatter—look out, for an admin- 
istrative sneeze is in the offing. Unless he can be 
quickly submerged he will blow everything out of 
the window on no notice. 

He means well and sometimes tries to warn his 
faculty when a sneeze is coming, but being allergic 
to ultra-progressive ideas, he is highly susceptible 
to these upsetting sneezes. 

His faculty either have to hide or hang on to 
whatever is closest to them on these occasions. He 
does try very hard now and then to restrain him- 
self, at which times everyone should rush to his 
assistance. 

The Original Dopey Principal— 

You'll know him because he is always behind. 
He is slow to adjust his school program to new 
needs, and sometimes gets lost in the rear guard of 
ideas and programs. 

He seems not to catch on to situations very 
quickly and may appear frightened in the face of 
having to stand alone. He is prey for the quicker 
minds around him, and is used by them for their 
ends. 

As a rule he can be counted on to do the wrong 
thing in his attempt at catching up. You will some- 
times see him running sidewise in his efforts at 
coming up from the rear. At these times you can’t 
tell what he is trying to do by what he appears to be 
doing. 

The Original Happy Principal— 

Happy is characteristically youthful and ener- 
getic, never seems submerged by either his respon- 
sibilities or his opportunities, and is consistently 
pleasant. 
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He will have a cheerful, friendly office. People 
enjoy knowing him, work with him willingly, and 
find his optimistic outlook a sustaining influence. 

His intelligent use of a rare sense of humor is 
his best means of seeing difficult situations through 
to satisfactory conclusions. A great favorite with 
his students and his faculty, he exerts a profound 
influence for harmony. 


The Original Grumpy Principal— 

Grumpy is apt to fool you at first. You have to 
know him well and be patient with him to discover 
his genuineness. 

He will not readily approve anything his fac- 
ulty suggests, especially if it concerns himself or 
his realm of activity. If intelligent persuasion is 
brought to bear, he may change his position. Good- 
natured strong-arm methods sometimes have to be 
used to get your ideas over to him. 

Never allow yourself to be hurt by his loud and 
abrupt remarks. Often he is on the defensive and 
says things he doesn’t mean. Somehow you may be 
annoyed by him, but you can’t help liking him. 
Patience, and above all friendliness, will win him 
over in the long run. 


The Original Doc Principal— 

Doc has any situation well in hand. He is a bit 
overserious and may be characterized by his in- 
tense earnestness. He can always be counted on for 
a solid, reassuring leadership that makes his fac- 
ulty and student body have great confidence in him. 
He likes to be democratic and thinks it necessary 
to hold a great many conferences to be so. 

People naturally look to him in a crisis. He has 
a way of putting someone else to the fore in these 
moments, as he assists them in searching for a solu- 
tion to the crisis. Somehow he never seems to lose 
prestige by this. Perhaps he doesn’t worry over it! 


The Original Bashful Principal— 

Poor fellow! You can’t miss him because he 
colors so easily when the center of attention is fo- 
cused on him. This is a great handicap to him and 
cuts down his ability to lead. He needs much more 
self-assurance. 

When working unobtrusively he is at his best. 
People like him and tend to tease him good- 
naturedly to see him blush. This doesn’t help mat- 
ters any—especially when his students get on a 
rampage at his expense! 


The Original Sleepy Principal— _ 

He yawns—mentally as well as physically 

You can never be sure whether you are boring 
him, or whether he is just tired out. He doesn’t 
seem active enough to be tired though, so he tends 
to create a suspicion in the minds of students, 
teachers and citizen-patrons as to whether or not 
he is worth his salary. 

He seldom initiates a new program of any kind 
and is apt to put off decisions. Particularly does 
he avoid declaring clearly either the policy of the 
school or his policy in controversial and critical 
matters. 

How he got his job is more than anyone knows, 
and how he keeps it is a greater mystery, especially 
to those unfamiliar with School Board politics. 


DO YOU HAVE A CARDINAL PRINCIPAL 
AMONG YOUR ACQUAINTANCES? 


Young Men Wanted 


(Continued from page 92) 

that. The lumbermen left those schools in posses- 
sion of facts relating to problems facing them in 
their own community, facts that could easily be put 
to work. Showmanship? Perhaps, but if it was that 
then the enthusiastic reception accorded the move 
by practical-minded business men who know the 
difference between fact and theory justified the 
venture. 

Such active attempts to project themselves into 
the favor of present and potential consumers are 
characteristic of successful business enterprises. 
The man with goods to sell who expects the quality 
of those goods to attract a buying public without 
any assistance on his part in bringing consumer 
and goods closer together would hardly be consid- 
ered a good business risk. Such a display of aggres- 
siveness in the commercial field is all right, you 
say, but the same tactics in the professions have no 
place. The merit of the professions must speak 
for themselves. Do they? Ask any medical man, 
any lawyer, any minister, any architect to what ex- 
tent his alma mater sought to inculcate within 
him a love and respect for his chosen calling. Ask 
him to what extent he was constantly reminded of 
the magnitude and the importance of the task he 
had voluntarily assumed so that should the job 
loom too forbidding he could get out before it 
was too late, before he wrecked other lives as well 
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as his own. Indoctrination? Perhaps, but if the 
teacher training institutions today could turn out 
graduates who are as eager-eyed and as anxious to 
get about doing the work they have prepared them- 
selves to do as are the graduates of our medical, 
law, and engineering schools then indoctrination 
of that sort should become a permanent fixture in 
our teacher training curriculum. 

For too long the school teacher has been the 
epitome of pacifism, negativism, and so young 
men, capable young men, have passed on by because 
there was no felt, visible challenge lurking in the 
field. For too long the school teacher has exempli- 
fied the belief that ‘‘a good defense is a good of- 
fense,”” and so young men, aggressive young men, 
have looked elsewhere for action. The field of 
education needs young men; it needs many young 
men, men with training, men with vision and fore- 
sight, men to secure for the teacher the impreg- 
nable position of respect he rightfully deserves in 
society. Until, however, teacher training centers 
shake themselves from the lethargic, placating 
state into which they have fallen, existing condi- 
tions within the teaching ranks will hardly be 
ameliorated. Until teacher training institutions set 
out with “malice aforethought’’ to instill in the 
mind and soul of each and every teacher in train- 
ing an undying respect for and an unquenchable 
belief in teaching as a professional calling, the male 
representation in our teaching ranks will continue 
to be of such caliber that emulation on the part of 
those men whom education is most anxious to have 
in its ranks will be thoroughly discouraged. 


The Athenian Oath of Citizenship 


We shall never bring disgrace to this our city by 
any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever desert 
our suffering comrades in the ranks. We will fight 
for the ideals and sacred things of the city, both alone 
and with many. We will revere and obey the city’s 
laws and do our best to incite a like respect and rev- 
erence in those above us who are prone to annul or 
to set them at naught. We will strive unceasingly 
to quicken the public’s sense of duty. Thus, in all 
these ways, we will transmit this city not only not less, 
but greater, better, and more beautiful than it was 
transmitted to us. 
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The American’s Creed 

The complete proceedings in regard to the official 
acceptance of “The American’s Creed,” on April 6, 
1918, may be found in the Congressional Record, 65th 
Congress, 2nd Session (April 13, 1918), from which 
is taken the following explanation of the doctrinal ori- 
gin of “The Creed”: 

“I believe in the United States of America’—the 
first clause—is from the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States; that the second clause— 

“A government of the people, by the people, for 
the people’’—is from the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States, Daniel Webster’s speech in the 
Senate of January 26, 1830, and Abraham Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg speech. 

“Whose just powers are derived from the consent 
of the governed” —is from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

“A democracy in a republic’’—is in substance from 
No. 10 of the Federalist, by Madison, and Article X 
of the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“A sovereign nation of many sovereign states”— 
from “E pluribus unum,” the great seal of the United 
States, and Article IV of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

A perfect union’’—goes back to the preamble to 
the Constitution. 

“One and inseparable” —Webster’s speech in the 
Senate of January 26, 1830. 

“Established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity’—from the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“For which American patriots sacrificed their lives 
and fortunes’’—from the Declaration of Independence 
and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

"I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it’—in substance from Edward Everett Hale, 
The Man Without a Country. 

“To support its Constitution’’—from the oath of al- 
legiance, section 1757 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

“To obey its laws’—from Washington's Farewell 
Address and from Article VI of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

“To respect its flag”—the national anthem, The 
Star-Spangled Banner; Army and Navy Regulations; 
War Department circular on Flag Etiquette, April 14, 
1917. 

“And to defend it against all enemies’—from the 
oath of allegiance, section 1757, of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States—Congressional Record, Vol. 56, 
Appendix, p. 287. 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Wirsur J. ABELL is acting as editor of Commercial 
Education, during the absence, on leave, of PAuL A. 
CARLSON (Phi 332). 


Gorpon W. ALLPorRT was chosen as president of 
the American Psychological Association at the recent 
Columbus, Ohio, convention. Professor Allport is at 
Harvard University. 


E. G. BLACKSTONE (Epsilon 244) has been named 
as head of the commercial education division of the 
School of Education at the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS at Illinois State Teachers Col- 
leges include: at Western State, MARcy BODINE 
(Epsilon 691) and Haroip B. GiLBrRETH (Alpha 
Nu 236) in commercial education; and C. W. Gar- 
NER, physical education; at Northern, WILLIAM M. 
O'CONNELL; at Eastern, HARRY L. METTER (Pi 221) 
has been named acting director of teacher training, and 
Water A. KLEHM (Pi 362) acting director of the 
department of industrial arts. 


NELSON BossiInc (Zeta 393) will become professor 
of education at the University of Minnesota on Jan- 
uary 1, 1939. 

LOFTON BurGE (Omega 323) has resigned from 
the position of off-campus education director at the 
Potsdam State Normal School, New York, to join the 
faculty of the State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. His place at Potsdam will be taken by T. R. 
MILLER (Alpha Phi 21). 


LELAND S. BuRGUM (Alpha Theta 53), for the past 
five years Superintendent of the Good Samaritan Insti- 
tute for Crippled Children, Fargo, North Dakota, has 
been awarded a scholarship at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, for the year 1938-39. 


LEONARD CARMICHEAL (Iota 172) became presi- 
dent of Tufts College, Massachusetts, on November 4. 
The ceremonies were attended by a large number of 
well-known university and college dignitaries. 


HARVEY Carr, professor of experimental psychol- 
ogy and head of the department at the University of 
Chicago, has been named professor emeritus. 


E. D. CaRSTATER (Eta 620) has been transferred to 
the post of administrative assistant in the Minnesota 
State Department of Education during the absence of 
A. R. RATHERT. 


WALTER E. Ciark, for twenty-one years president 
of the University of Nevada, Reno, retired in Sep- 
tember. LEON W. HARTMAN, professor of physics, 
is acting president. 

Lotus D. CoFFMAN, president of the University of 
Minnesota, currently a member of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission, died on September 22. His death 
brought to an end a career which many people regarded 
as that of one of the outstanding university presidents 
in the United States. 


New president of the Association of Urban Uni- 
versities is EUGENE A. COLLIGAN, president of 
Hunter College, New York. He succeeds RAYMOND 
WALTERS, president of the University of Cincinnati. 


WALTER W. Cook (Epsilon 387) has accepted a 
position as associate professor of educational psychol- 
ogy at the University of Minnesota. 


The new president of Hamilton College, Clinton, 
New York, WILLIAM H. Cow ey (Sigma 418), was 
installed on October 29 . 


D. H. DABELSTEIN (Eta 595), who has been super- 
viser of vocational rehabilitation in the St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, schools, has been selected to serve as director 
of vocational rehabilitation and special education in 
the Minnesota State Department of Education. 


JEROME Davis was re-elected president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers at the annual national con- 
vention. 


GEORGE F, ExstroM (Sigma 782) has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of agricultural education at 
the University of Minnesota. 


JoHN EMENs (Omega 244) has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Michigan State Department of Educa- 
tion to become a member of the Faculty of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 


Ray FAULKNER (Eta 688) and EDWIN ZIEGFIELD 
have been added to the staff of the department of art 
education at the University of Minnesota. 


GLEN FEATHERSTONE has been appointed director 
of research in the Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation. 


FRANK H. FINCH (Eta 511), who has been director 
of vocational rehabilitation in the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been appointed a member of 
the staff of the School of Education, University of 
Illinois. 
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The Simmons College, Massachusetts, faculty has 
been increased by the appointment of J. MALCOLM 
ForBES as instructor in educational psychology, Jup- 
sON RAE BUTLER, special instructor in psychology, 
and JOSEPHINE Lewis Bush, special instructor in 
education. 


Guy STANTON Forp has been chosen to serve as 
president of the University of Minnesota in place of 
President Coffman whose recent decease is a tremen- 
dous loss to American Education. Dr. Ford had been 
dean of the Graduate school and a member of the fac- 
ulty for twenty-five years. 


J. S. GANgy has been appointed president of the 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind, succeeding 
D. Harpy RIDDLE. 


CHARLES E. Graves has been appointed dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, St. John’s College, New 
York City. 


KENNETH B. Harr (Psi 450) has been named as 
head of the department of psychology at Southwestern 
Louisiana University. 


LASHLEY G. Harvey has accepted an appointment 
as assistant professor in education at the University of 
New Hampshire. 


GLEN Ray JORDAN has been appointed instructor in 
dramatics at the School of Agriculture University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


A. D. H. KAPLAN (Alpha Sigma 85) has returned 
to the University of Denver campus, after a three year 
leave of absence for government work in Washington, 
to assume a professorship under a grant from the Al- 
fred Sloan Foundation. 


JaMEs R. KILLIAN, JR., has been named as executive 
assistant to the president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


Henry S. LEnr is the subject of a recent biography 
which tells the story of his pioneer work with North- 
western Ohio Normal School—an institution which is 
now Ohio Northern University. 


H. D. MCEACHEN (Omicron 409) has been chosen 
as president of The Monett, Missouri, junior college, 
and superintendent of the Monett city schools. 


NELSON P. MEapD has been appointed acting Presi- 
dent of the College of the City of New York, during 
the absence of FREDERICK B. ROBINSON. President 
Robinson has taken a year’s leave of absence because 
of ill health. 


J. HiLtis MILLER has been appointed president of 
Keuka College, New York, to succeed FREDERICK C. 
FERRY. 
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FREN MUSSELMAN (Alpha 56), former assistant 
superintendent of schools in Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been appointed dean of the summer school and of ex- 
tension work at Kent University, Ohio. 


Roy M. PETERSON has been appointed as acting 
dean of graduate study for the year, at the University 
of Maine. Dean Peterson is head of the department of 
Romance languages and director of the summer session. 


HuBERT T. QUILLIAN has been named president 
of La Grange College, Georgia, succeeding WILLIAM 
E. THOMPSON (Omicron 431) who resigned after 
eighteen years of service. 


A. H. RULKOETTER (Omicron 515) is the newly 
chosen president of Union College, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


The new director of admissions at Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati will be SPENCER SHANK, as- 
sociate professor of education. 


Dona p V. SMart (Alpha Xi 92) has been named 
assistant dean of men at the University of Alabama, 
his alma mater. 


Arty SmitH (Alpha Alpha 151), formerly direc- 
tor of research for the Missouri State Department of 
Education, has joined the faculty of Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid, Oklahoma. 

THEODORE CLARKE SMITH has retired from the 
Woodrow Wilson professorship of American history 
at Williams College, where he has been teaching since 
1903. 


James B. Stroup has become a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Iowa. 

Tracy F. TyLER (Omicron 231) has been named 
lecturer in the College of Education, University of 
Minnesota, for the current year. Dr. Tyler has been 
secretary and research director of the National Com- 
mittee on Education by Radio. 

GEORGE THOMAS WALKER (Beta Alpha 44) has ac- 
cepted a position as assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration at Southeastern Louisiana College, Ham- 
mon, Louisiana. 

A. M. WALMSLEY, Town and County School, North- 
ampton, England, has been elected to serve as Chair- 
man of the Association of Assistant Masters in Second- 
ary Schools, in England. 

Cari M. WHITE is the new librarian at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, succeeding RoBERT B. Downs. 

CHARLES O. WILLIAM, for many years Secretary 
of the Indiana State Teachers Association, died last 
month. 


JosepH H. Wiiuirs has been named director of 
social sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation. Direc- 
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tor Willits has been dean of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His successor as dean will be ALFRED H. WIL- 
LIAMS. Harry LOMAN will become associate dean. 


Hucu B. Woop (Beta 1700) has been appointed 
associate professor of education at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 


Joun H. Woon, President-Emeritus of Culver- 
Stockton College, died suddenly at his home in Can- 
ton, Missouri, on Sunday, September 25. 


Ray Woop has been appointed state supervisor of 
the recreation program of the Montana Works Progress 
Administration. Mr. Wood is director of physical ed- 
ucation at the Havre Montana high school. 


THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT in New York 
has been in part reorganized. The staff of the two new 
divisions consists of the following persons. 

Division of Elementary Education, WittiaM E. 
Younc (Epsilon 444), Director; Bureau of Instruc- 
tional Supervision, Burton D. McCormick, Chief; 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, HELEN Hay 
Hey, Chief; Bureau of Child Development, RUTH 
ANprRus, Chief. 

Division of Secondary Education, WARREN W. 


Knox, Director; Bureau of Instructional Supervision, 
Harrison H. Van Cott (Rho 467), Chief. 


Meetings and Conferences 


NOVEMBER 20-23. Members of the National Re- 
habilitation Association will meet for their yearly con- 
vention in Miami, Florida. 


NOVEMBER 25, 26. National Council of Social 
Studies; annual convention. Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


NOovEMBER 24-26. Annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English; Hotel Statler, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 3. The American Voca- 
tional Association will hold its annual convention in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


JANUARY 12-14, 1939. The National Band, Orch- 
estra and Vocal Clinic will be held at Urbana, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 23-25, 1939. The International Council 
for the Study of Exceptional Children will meet in De- 
troit, Michigan. 


FEBRUARY 25-MARCH 2. American Association of 
School Administrators; annual convention. Cleve- 
land. Dr. John A. Sexson, Pasadena, president. 
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Public Schools 


A NEW ORGANIZATION, COORDINATING COUNCILS, 
INc., has been formed to serve the coordinating coun- 
cil movement in California and ultimately the western 
states. 

The California State Department of Education con- 
ducted a survey of the coordinating councils and pro- 
vided temporary service for these councils for a period 
of four months, from February to June, 1938. Co- 
ordinating Councils, Inc., took up this service where 
the state department left off, and will continue on a 
permanent basis, under a grant from the Rosenburg 
Foundation of San Francisco. The Department of Edu- 
cation will issue a bulletin on the subject of commu- 
nity coordination late in 1938. 

The board of directors of the new organization in- 
cludes the names of those who have been closely identi- 
fied with this movement since its inception. The offi- 
cers are: president, Kenyon J. Scudder; vice-presi- 
dents, August Vollmer and Martin H. Neumeyer; 
treasurer, James Wallace; and executive secretary, Ken- 
neth S. Beam. Other members of the board of direc- 
tors are Ernest B. Bashor, M.D., H. Eugene Breiten- 
bach, Walter F. Dexter, Virgil E. Dickson, Norman 
Fenton, George Hjelte, E. W. Lester, Robert A. Mc- 
Kibben, and Heman G. Stark. 


Two years ago Alberta reported a beginning in 
the reorganization of the administrative machinery for 
rural education. These new units were called divi- 
sions. They vary in size from a minimum of sixty dis- 
tricts to a maximum of ninety districts. Eleven divi- 
sions were organized in 1936, and eleven more in 1937, 
comprising in all, 1,491 districts. Some twelve are 
listed again this year in the Alberta Gazette. It is ex- 
pected that each succeeding issue of the Gazette will 
contain a similar number, until some twenty new ones 
will have been added before the end of this year. This 
will mean that practically all rural districts will be in- 
cluded in the new organization. It is anticipated that a 
total of fifty or less large units will serve the entire 
Province, and that forty-five or forty-six of these will be 
in operation in 1939. The Department is well pleased 
with the results achieved and expects that at the ex- 
piration of five years problems of finance, adequate 
housing and the provision of a comprehensive plan of 
High School education with a reasonably varied pro- 
gram will have been reduced to the status of routine 
matters. 


VorTERS IN NortH Daxora balloted this month on 
a constitutional amendment providing for a State Board 
of Higher Education, to have control of the six exist- 
ing institutions of higher learning, and any others 
which may be established in the future. The proposal 
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calls for an appointed board, nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Education Association, the 
Chief Justice of the State Supreme Court, and the State 
Superintendent of Education. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE STATE CURRICULUM STEER- 
ING COMMITTEE in Michigan has been increased by the 
appointment of a large group of consultants. The new 
members include representatives from a large number 
of schools and colleges in the state. The Committee 
has been instrumental in furthering the development 
of the Michigan curriculum program. 


“FRIENDS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS” is the name of 
a nation-wide organization with offices in Chicago and 
Washington, D. C. The first publication of their bul- 
letin indicates that the organization is primarily con- 
cerned with an amendment to the Harrison-Thomas- 
Fletcher bill which would prohibit the use of public 
funds for private schools of any kind. 


THE DIvIsION OF SAFETY has been added to the 
other divisions of the State Department of Education 
in Louisiana, according to the annual report of the 
State Superintendent, T. H. Harris. 


THE New York STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
has published a mimeographed bulletin giving an anal- 
ysis of the proposed changes to the State Constitution. 
This bulletin is in line with similar activities of state 
associations as reported in earlier issues of THE PHI 
DELTA KAPPAN. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA, public schools, in 
cooperation with the Williamsport Community Trade 
Association, has undertaken, and quite successfully, the 
conquest of unemployment in that city. The coopera- 
tive efforts of schools, townspeople, tradesmen and 
business men generally were the determining factors in 
the successful drive. 


MICHIGAN TEACHER INSTITUTES have been devel- 
oping certain trends during the past few years accord- 
ing to a study sent out by the State Association. The 
trends are toward shorter and more frequent meetings, 
greater teacher participation in planning and in pro- 
grams and in “follow through” after the institutes are 
over. 


The curent issue of Public Education, published 
by the Department of Public Instruction in Pennsyl- 
vania, is a pictorial presentation of work being done in 
various schools of the state, emphasizing the point that 
“learning is living.” 

OuIo’s EDUCATION ASSOCIATION has joined the 
list of associations sponsoring a public committee to 
help solve the problems of the schools, particularly the 
problems of finance. A Citizen’s Committee on the 
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Emergency in Education has been appointed and has 
held several meetings. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 

Because of promotion activities being carried on by 
the National Educational Alliance, Inc., the attention 
of all members of the National Education Association 
is called to the fact that the National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States has no connection whatever 
with the National Educational Alliance, Inc., or with 
the publication of a magazine termed “The Popular 
Educator” ; nor has any officer of this Association any 
interest, directly or indirectly, in the National Educa- 
tional Alliance, Inc., or its publications. We caution 
our members not to be misled by the use of the initials 
“N.E.A.” by the National Educational Alliance, Inc.— 
WILLARD E. GIvENs, Executive Secretary National Ed- 
ucation Association. 


Education on Air and Screen 


“TEACHING WITH MOTION Pictures” is the title 
of a booklet by Mary E. Townes, published by the 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Library. The 
booklet lists basic books, research studies, yearbooks, 
courses for teachers, distributors and equipment. The 
new publication should be of interest to all those inter- 
ested in the use of the motion picture in classrooms. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION J. W. STUDEBAKER, 
in a nationwide broadcast on October 4, urged the uti- 
lization of the facilities of the radio for the serious 
study of national problems, and for a nationwide dis- 
cussion of these problems. He urged the consideration 
of the Number 1 problem of each month, with the Of- 
fice of Education serving as a possible clearinghouse 
for ideas and facts. ° 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY has a new radio workshop 
designed to serve as a training laboratory for students 
qualified for professional radio work, and to improve 
the quality of educational and public service programs. 
The workshop includes complete equipment typical of 
a broadcasting station. 


PROGRAMS OF INTEREST: 

The list of radio programs printed below is an addi- 
tion to the list published in the September PHt DELTA 
KaPPAN. For a complete list of programs of interest 
to educators add the former list to the present one. 

The following programs are arranged by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and the National Broadcasting 
Company. All programs are listed in Eastern Standard 
Time. 

MONDAY 
2:30-3:00 p. m.—American School of the Air, “Fron- 
tiers of Democracy” (CBS). 
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TUESDAY 

11:30-11:45 a. m.—General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, consumers’ program (NBC Red). 

2:30-3:00 p. m.—American School of the Air, “The 
Music of America” (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p. m.—Science in the News (NBC Red). 

7:45-8:00 p. m.—The Roving Prof. William Mont- 
gomery McGovern discusses little known sidelights 
of life around the globe (NBC Red). 


WEDNESDAY 


2:00-2:30 p. m.—Your Health, sponsored by the 
American Medical Association. 


Personal Health Series 


Nov. 2—Healthier Boys and Girls. 
Nov. 9—Healthful Play. 
Nov. 16—Weather and Wearing Apparel Venti- 
lation. 

Nov. 23—Rest, Relaxation and Recreation. 
Nov. 30—Tuberculosis and the Teens. 

2:30-3:00 p. m.—American School of the Air, “The 
Lives Between the Lines” (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p. m.—America’s Schools, dramatizations 
tracing growth and development of the nation’s 
school system, Belmont Farley, narrator (NBC 
Red). 

9:30-10:00 p. m.—Wéings for the Martins (NBC 


Blue). THURSDAY 


2:30-3:00 p. m.—American School of the Air, “This 
Living World” (CBS). 

6:00-6:15 p. m.—Operalogue broadcasts of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild, designed to aid radio audiences 
in enjoying opera broadcasts (NBC Red). Begins 
November 24. 

8:30-9:30 p. m.—Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Jose Iturbi as conductor will be heard on No- 
vember 3 and 17, December 1, January 12 and 19, 
February 9, March 2 and 16 (NBC Blue). 

8:00-9:15 p. m.—Eastman School of Music Orchestra 
under the direction of Dr. Howard Hanson and Paul 
White will be heard on November 10, December 8 
and 15, January 5 and 26, February 2, 16 and 23, 
March 9, 23 and 30, April 6, 20 and 27 (NBC 


Blue). FRIDAY 


2:00-3:00 p. m.—Walter Damrosch Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour (NBC Blue). 
2:30-3:00 p. m.—American School of the Air, “New 
Horizons” (CBS). 
7:15-7:30 p. m.—National Youth Administration 
(NBC Blue). 
SATURDAY 


10:45-11:00 a. m.—Florence Hale’s talks, directed to 
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parents, explaining methods of classroom procedure 
so that education may continue at home as well as in 
school (NBC Red). 

11:00-11:30 a. m—No School Today, a new safety 
program for children (NBC Red). 

8:30-9:00 p. m.—Original Plays (NBC Red). 

10:00-11:30 p. m.—NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
direction of Arturo Toscanini (NBC Blue). 

SUNDAY 

12:30-1:00 p. m.—University of Chicago Round Table 
(NBC Red). 

1:00-2:00 p. m.—Great Plays, masterpieces of the 
drama (NBC Blue). 
Nov. 6—Doctor Faustus. 
Nov. 13—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Nov. 20—Julius Caesar. 
Nov. 27—Othello. 
Dec. 4—The Cid. 
Dec. 11—Life Is a Dream. 
Dec. 18—Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

6:00-7:00 p. m.—New Friends of Music concerts 
broadcast from Town Hall, New York, continuing 
until February 19 (NBC Blue). 


A GRANT FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO BROADCASTING and radio research has been given 
the University of Kentucky by the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., through the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, according to information received at the Uni- 
versity from J. W. Studebaker, commissioner of edu- 
cation. 

According to the plan submitted by the University 
to Mr. Studebaker, approximately six workers will be 
employed on the projects to be set up by the Univer- 
sity under the grant. 


CCC Notes 


ENROLLEE PARTICIPATION in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps education and training program for the win- 
ter six-month period which began in October is sched- 
uled to reach its peak on Tuesday, November 1, it was 
announced today at the office of Robert Fechner, Direc- 
tor of the CCC. 

With the Corps again at its maximum authorized 
strength of 300,000 as a result of the October replace- 
ment program, which terminated October 20, CCC of- 
ficials estimate about 250,000 young men and 20,000 
war veterans will be enrolled in the various camp aca- 
demic, vocational and job training programs by the 
end of the month. 

In addition to participating in camp education pro- 
grams, on a voluntary basis, thousands of enrollees will 
take correspondence courses offered by colleges or at- 
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tend high schools, vocational schools or elementary 
schools adjacent to the camps. 

“The Civilian Conservation Corps begins its winter 
enrollment period better equipped than ever before 
to provide education and training opportunities for 
youth,” Director Fechner said. “Adequate space has 
been set aside for educational purposes at each camp 
and most of the camps have individual school build- 
ings. In the average camp, enrollees have a library and 
reading room and from three to five classrooms or vo- 
cational shops in which to study or work during their 
off time. 


Recent Books 


Reviewed by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California 


Adler, Alexander. Guiding Human Misfits. New York: 
Macmillan Co. 1938. Pp. xiv + 88. 
The daughter of the famous Alfred Adler carries 
on in his footsteps as a specialist in psychology and 


individual therapy. Working in Harvard and in the - 


Boston City Hospital, she is practicing the principles 
of psychology in the adjustment of individual misfits 
and problem cases. The book is interesting for its case 
emphasis, and is enlightening for its interpretation of 
these as they relate to the major principles of indi- 
vidual adjustment. It is small but fills the need. 
Anastasi, Anne. Differential Psychology. New York: Mac- 

millan Co. 1938. Pp. xviii + 615. 

The theme of this entire book is individual and 
group differences. Beginning with the noting of dif- 
ferent reaction times in astronomy, the book goes on 
through the heredity-and-environment argument, its 
relation to the training of intelligence, its relation to 
physical and mental differences, the study of sub- 
normal, genius, sex differences, race differences, and 
rural-urban population. It is set up as a textbook for 
courses in psychology, written by a professor in 
Barnard College, Columbia University. In a sense it 
is a pure psychology approach, rather than specifically 
a book on education or any other branch of application 
to a professional field. 

Buswell, G. T. How Adults Read. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. xiv + 158. 

The well-known authority on eye movements in 
reading has made a thorough study on the adult level, 
with applications to the problem of adult education. 
It is found that large numbers of the people who try 
to study in the evening classes have such low reading 
ability that they are not able to profit by the work and 
need something to help them improve their skills of 
using the printed page. This monograph presents 
the charts showing eye movements of the different 
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readers under different conditions of age, sex, race, 
previous education, visual ability, vocalization habits, 
remedial instructions, and others. This work is funda- 
mental, and will obviously be quoted by the writers 
of textbooks on methods for a number of years to 
come. 


Butler, G. D. The New Play Areas, Their Design and 
Equipment. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1938. Pp. 
xiv + 242. 


Playground work and recreation in general have 
spread out into many new situations in addition to 
the regular athletic program of the public schools. 
The effort to provide for all this new type of recrea- 
tional work calls for expenditures of enormous sums 
of money, and often the purchase of considerable real 
estate. If this is going to be done, it ought to be 
done right, by people who know what they are doing. 
In this book there are directions and necessary photo- 
graphs or diagrams to show how to plan and construct 
almost every kind of recreational equipment that the 
community will need. The pages are of large size to 
permit adequate detail, and no expense is spared to 
combine verbal and visual presentation. 


Cassidy, Rosalind. New Direction in Physical Education for 
the Adolescent Girl in High School and College. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co. 1938. Pp. xvi + 231. 

This book for guidance of the teachers of women’s 
and girl’s physical education is the product of a Mills 
College professor. It attempts to cover the entire area 
of girls’ physical education problems, including the 
nature of the adolescent girl, the democratic philoso- 
phy of education, the psychology of motor activity, the 
organization of the total program, adaptation to local 
and individual situations, and problems in teacher 
selection and training. There is a lengthy bibliography 
and a very large appendix, containing case studies of 
an individual adolescent girl. 

Cox, P. W. L., and Duff, J. C. Guidance by the Classroom 
Teacher. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. Pp. xxv 
+ 535. 

The guidance literature gets more and more exten- 
sive, and the term guidance, as used by different au- 
thors, comes to include more and more every year, 
until we sometimes wonder how much it will eventu- 
ally contain. Beginning with the meaning of a limited 
service tacked on to “real education” it has finally come 
to mean real education itself in all its aspects of per- 
sonality improvement and human service. Such is the 
meaning given in this volume. The book is rich in 
suggestions for ways and means of getting next to the 
youngsters and shaping their lives. Whether we call 
that education or guidance isn’t nearly so important as 
that we do it, and do it intelligently under the guid- 
ance of such a book as this. 
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Cooke, D. H., Hamon, R. L., and Proctor, A. M. Principles 
of School Administration. Minneapolis: Educational Pub- 
lishers. 1938. Pp. viii + 536. 

Three authors from southern universities contribute 
this general textbook on school administration in an 
effort to lift administrative work out of the hand- 
shaking class and put it on a professional basis. Space 
is given to the school board, administrative officers, 
financing the school, business management, planning 
and the using of the school plant, public relations, the 
curriculum, teacher selection, teacher rating and pro- 
motion, legal aspects, testing, the school library, school 
health, and classroom work. The volume is written in 
a highly competitive field, but will undoubtedly stand 
up in the competition. 

Douglas, O. B., and Holland, B. F. Fundamentals of Edu- 
cational Psychology. New York: Macmillan Co. 1938. 
Pp. xvi + 598. 

Two professors at the University of Texas have put 
into book form the text which they have been using for 
a number of years in mimeographed form. The field 
covered is that which is standard for this course, in- 
cluding the nature of psychology, heredity and environ- 
ment, learning, and educational measurement. Learn- 
ing is developed in the usual psychological form of 
sensory-motor, perceptual learning, conceptual learn- 
ing, associative learning, and imaginative learning. In- 


tended as a textbook, it is packed with the standard 
concepts of education, together with neat and well- 
classified explanations of them. 


Frederick, R. W., Ragsdale, C. E., and Salisbury, Rachel. 
Directing Learning. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co. 
1938. Pp. xvi + 527. 

Methods of teaching are out of date. The emphasis 
now is all on learning. Attention is switching from 
the teacher to the student. This book on high-school 
teaching deals with the problems of motivation, trans- 
fer, recitation, laboratory, supervised study, assign- 
ments reading, note-taking, library, skill-learning, 
theme-writing, and all the other processes involved in 
teaching and learning. It is a pleasure to see such an 
emphasis on the student’s own method of work pre- 
sented in books for the training of classroom teachers. 


Garrett, Dorothy. The Book of College Verse. Ashland, 
Ohio: University Post Publishing Co. 1938. viii + 96. 
Read this between the lines and you have a study of 

educational psychology on the college level. The 
poems that college boys and girls write in their crea- 
tive moments are probably more real indications of 
their interests than the “college humor” which is 
picked up and published in the so-called humor maga- 
zines. This collection is a beautiful and uplifting se- 
lection of 80 poems written by forty different college- 
student authors. 


Harrington, Milton. A Biological Approach to the Problem 
of Abnormal Behavior. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press 
Printing Co. 1938. Pp. 459. 

A psychoanalyst and medical authority who turned 
from psychoanalysis to scientific psychology presents 
this new book on abnormal behavior and what to do 
about it. It is built definitely on the Gestalt or organis- 
mic school, and presents a very clear picture of the 
nature of a want or a desire as well as the nature of 
the abnormal behavior which takes place when that 
want or desire is blocked till an explosion takes place 
in a substitute line. It takes a great deal of mystery out 
of the abnormality of human behavior, just as an 
understanding of the nature of steam and boilers helps 
us to realize that you can’t keep on raising the steam 
indefinitely without having an explosion somewhere, 
usually at the weakest point. 


Hedrich, C. A., and M. M. Babies Are Human Beings. New 

York: Macmillan Co. 1938. Pp. xiv + 128. 

This interpretation of child growth is interesting 
because of its emphasis on the humanness of the 
youngster. A baby is not a little machine, nor a piece 
of inanimate substance; he is an intelligent being be- 
having according to the laws of psychology and subject 
to shaping and molding by his mother and teachers 
only in proportion as those persons understand psy- 
chology. There is much that can be found in the book 
to support the modern thesis of learning intelligently 
instead of mechanically. A study of the book would 
save a number of spoiled brats from being let loose 
on the world. 


Henry, N. B., and Kerwin, J. G. Schools and City Govern- 
ment, Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. 
xii + 104. 

Should the schools be on different financial and gov- 
ernmental bases from the city administration? Would 
the unification of municipal and school budgets result 
in more or worse politics in the school than we now 
have? Would there be any advantage in cooperation 
between the schools and the city health department? 
Or the playgrounds and the parks? What is lost and 
what is gained by this policy of separation? Two ex- 
perts here analyze the question in considerable detail 
and come out with an argument favorable in the main 
to the co-operative scheme instead of the separation 
scheme. Why not have one co-ordinated program for 
human betterment instead of splitting it up into frag- 
ments and operating each as if the others didn’t exist, 
or even as if each existed as a rival and competitor? 


Hussey, M. M. Teaching for Health. New York: New York 
University Bookstore. 1938. Pp. xiv + 312. 


A professor in New York University has put her 
course into textbook form to give an overview of the 
professional problems of health teaching in general, 
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as well as the technical problems of carrying it on in 
the classroom and school situation. Space is given to 
objectives, staff, leadership, individual defects, home 
co-operation, classroom techniques, available printed 
material for use in the program, and many others of 
equal rank. 


Kunkel, Fritz. Character Growth Education. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 1938. Pp. xii + 348. 

The German school of psychology and psycho- 
analysis has turned out some splendid work which has 
failed to be appreciated in places because of its, to 
us, peculiar vocabulary. This book is an example of 
both these trends. Chapters on the “primal-we,” ‘‘sub- 
stitute growth,” “upward growth,” and “‘lesser crises 
between upward and outward growth” sound a bit 
novel to us. Perhaps a little more baffling to us will 
be “subject, object, dialectic,” value-bearer,” “‘egocen- 
tricity and rigidity,” “tension capacity,” ‘‘catathesis,” 
“circulus vitiosus,"” and “deflected finalization.” 
When a world authority gives us a carefully thought 
out job on what makes the personality behave as it does, 
and on how to deal with children with personality dif- 
ficulties, he deserves our respect and attention, even 
though the words are new to us. Perhaps we need 
them. 


Lane, R. H. The Progressive Elementary School. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 1938. Pp. x + 197. 

The president of the Progressive Education Associ- 
ation here gives us a series of “shots in the arm” that 
ought to keep us going for quite a while on modern 
lines. The chapter on the school environment starts 
with the questions, “Are they means or ends in them- 
selves?” and “Should we bridge gaps, or should there 
be any gaps at all in an educational process which is 
supposed to be continuous?” The book is well il- 
lustrated, is compactly organized into small space, with 
a large number of points stated so briefly that they are 
almost epigrams. It ends with a chapter entitled “As- 
sets and Liabilities,” that faces very squarely in ques- 
tion-and-answer form the twenty major objections 
to the progressive program. This chapter alone is 
worth the price of the book many times over. 


Lee, E. A. Objectives and Problems of Vocational Education. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. Pp. x + 476, 
This second edition of a book that won a wide 

recognition ten years ago is very much enlarged, ex- 

panded, modernized. The total field of vocational edu- 
cation is dealt with on the basis of a chapter by each 
of many leading authorities. These chapters include 
agricultural, home economics, part-time, industrial, 
commercial, and other branches of the vocational edu- 
cational work. Each outstanding leader deals with 
his field from the standpoint of problems, purposes, 
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and guiding principles for the vocational education 
of young persons within the area specified. The book 
will probably be the standard treatise in the field for 
many more years to come. 


Moore, Ernest C. The Story of Instruction. New York: Mac- 

millan Co. 1938. Pp. x + 575. 

This is a second volume in a series by the same 
author, developing the story of education through the 
ages. This one deals with the Church, Renaissance, 
and Reformation. The volume lacks the usual char- 
acteristics of the textbook. It contains no suggested 
classroom activities, questions for discussion, or bib- 
liographies at the ends of chapters. The footnotes are 
for scholarly documentation rather than for the lesson- 
learning freshman. Meticulous care has been em- 
ployed to get the men, movements, facts, and events 
arranged consecutively to show the development of the 
school. It is a work by a scholar for scholars. 


Murray, J., and Bathurst, E.G. Creative Ways for Children’s 
Programs. New York: Silver Burdett Co. 1938. Pp. 
xiv + 396. 

“And every Friday afternoon he had to speak a 
piece.” That was a long time ago; now the youngster 
speaks a piece at other times than Friday afternoon. 
The kind of piece he speaks, and the situations under 
which he speaks it, has a lot to do with the educative 
value of the whole business. This book is devoted to 
plays, programs, and other entertainments, from the 
standpoint of how to plan them, how to carry them 
on, how to relate them to the more established school 
work, how to get the creative values out of them, and 
what to use for program materials for all kinds of 
patriotic and other occasions. It is more than a book 
of suggested devices, it is a book of principles for the 
guidance of an important creative phase of our edu- 
cational work. 


Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, Teaching As a Man's Job. Home- 
wood, Illinois: Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity. 1938. Pp. 80. 
The Navy isn’t the only branch of the service that 

needs men. The teaching profession is a he-man’s great 
field of service. We need not belittle women, nor the 
service they render, in order to make a good case for a 
strong program of enlistment of bright, ambitious, 
manly, masculine men in the classroom. Phi Delta 
Kappa has prepared a manual for its members to use 
in winning recruits from the upper strata of college 
men, in the hope of drawing into school work promis- 
ing talent that might otherwise be enticed into other 
lines. The publication is one of inspirational appeal 
as well as of sound guidance and information. It helps 
admirably to set forth what the schools offer and re- 
quire so that young men can be guided intelligently in 
choosing their careers. 
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Ryan, W. Carson. Mental Health Through Education. New 

York: Commonwealth Fund. 1938. Pp. 315. 

Here is a very readable survey of what is being done 
in emotional or mental hygiene in schools, based upon 
a rather extensive tour made by the author under the 
sponsorship of the Commonwealth Fund during 1935- 
36. The possibilities of mental health through teacher 
personality, through dealing with school handicaps, 
redirection of teacher training, curriculum and ad- 
ministration reform, special services for the child, ad- 
justment of the family and community through the 
school, receive most of the space in the book. There 
is an insistence upon a better emotional climate for 
the school, a more flexible school curriculum, and 
greater willingness on the part of all to go into the 
problems of the individual child before his problems 
reach a hopeless stage. 


Sanford, C. M. Developing Teacher Personality That Wins. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson & Co. 1938. Pp. 160. 
Whether teachers are born or made, everybody who 

meets them wishes they had just exactly the right 
kind of personality. This little book is a collection of 
essays on how to achieve such a personality. It is a 
combination of inspirational material with the stand- 
ard psychology and sociology of personality. It is 
written in informal and popular style that should 
make interesting and unquestionably stimulating read- 
ing for young prospective teachers. 


Shuttleworth, F. K. The Adolescent Period: A Graphic and 
Pictorial Atlas. Washington: National Research Coun- 
cil. 1938. Pp. 246. 

This is a book of norms of adolescent development 
and growth. There is very little text, and a great deal 
of graphic and tabular material. Usually there are 
from one to ten gtaphic representations on a page, each 
showing some phase of growth and development. 
These include cross-sections of the chest, curves of 
height, weight, width of the heart, blood pressure, 
menstrual days, decayed teeth, school attendance, con- 
duct problems, occupational choices, and every other 
conceivable phase of adolescence. 


Smith, Samuel, and Speer, R. K. Supervision in Elementary 
School. New York: The Cordon Co. 1938. Pp. 460. 
This text on elementary supervision is developed 

along a rather unique line, in that each chapter be- 

gins with principles of supervision and proceeds to 
apply them in the special fields of instruction, such 
as English, art, health, music, science, etc. This 
scheme of treatment is applied to methods of teach- 
ing, courses of study, teacher activities, pupil activi- 

ties, equipment, and community relations. Thus a 

principal or supervisor gets a complete all-over view 

of the different types of supervision. Ample bibliog- 
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raphies and questions for discussion are provided at 

the ends of the chapters. 

Spears, Harold. Experiences in Building a Curriculum, 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1937. Pp. xii + 196. 

There is in this book many a chuckle for the cur- 
riculum builder, as well as for the numerous teachers 
and citizens who think that curriculum building is a 
process of going around in circles like a dog chasing 
his tail. The author is an expert cartoonist as well as 
a genuine humorist, and on top of that he knows his 
curriculum building—quite a combination! He is in 
charge of the curriculum work at the Evansville, Indi- 
ana, public schools, and his book is a combination of 
curriculum theory, supervision, and helpful hints on 
teaching the different high-school subjects. Much of 
it was originally in the form of bulletins for teachers 
and curriculum committees. 

Thorpe, Louis P. Psychological Foundations of Personality, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1938. Pp. xvi + 602. 
These large and well-filled pages constitute a basic 

textbook for courses in educational psychology and 
personality improvement. The author is not only a 
professor, but a consulting psychologist, with a rich 
experience in individual therapy. There is an average 
of three or four footnotes to the page, citing authorita- 
tive researches bearing upon the points covered, and 
making the volume one of the most comprehensive 
and through summaries of the literature upon the 
subject that has ever been published. The viewpoint is 
that of the organismic school, as contrasted with the 
mechanistic one, and all through the treatment there 
is a note of hope rather than of fatalistic acceptance of 
the limitations supposedly put upon personalities by 
the gods of heredity. It is a book that will bear serious 
study and will amply reward it. 

Wofford, Kate. Modern Education in the Small Rural School. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1938. Pp. xiii + 582. 

The little red schoolhouse hasn’t gone out of busi- 
ness yet. In the old days it wasn’t so red and was 
mostly the unpainted schoolhouse. It has been painted 
up on the outside, and its inner program has been 
modernized extensively, but there is still work to do. 
This book tells rural teachers how to make school a 
place of learning and living, how to control it, and 
how to relate its work to the community welfare and 
progress. Its many well-filled pages are devoted to 
concrete ways and means of modernizing this work 
in all its aspects. 


Harley, D. H. Surveys of Youth. Washington, D. C.: The 
American Youth Commission. 1937. Pp. viii + 106. 


This bibliographical volume includes references to 
the surveys of youth and youth problems which have 
been made in this country and abroad. 





Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


THE COMMITTEE in charge of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Dictionary of Education has compiled this bibliography 
for such assistance as it may pro- 
vide in the definition of terms. 
The various chapters and indi- 
viduals cooperating in the dic- 
tionary project will find these 
references helpful in terms of 
both procedure and definition. While a similar bibliog- 
raphy will be included in the manual of procedure, to 
accompany the master list of terms, and will be distrib- 
uted to the cooperating specialists, the present group 
of references is considered of interest to Phi Delta 
Kappans generally. Certainly the bibliography is 
tangible evidence of a remarkable current interest in 
the area represented by the Dictionary of Education. 
The supervisory committee consists of: Carter Alex- 
ander, Columbia University; W. W. Charters, Ohio 
State University; Paul M. Cook, ex-officio, executive 
secretary, Phi Delta Kappa; H. D. Rinsland, University 
of Oklahoma; W. Ray Smittle, Wayne University; and 
Carter V. Good, chairman, University of Cincinnati. 
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RATIFICATION of the amendments to the constitution 
adopted by the last national council and also those 
initiated by the executive 
committee is now a matter 
of record. The proposal in- 
itiated by Omega Chapter 
relative to a National Committee on Ethics was de- 
feated in the referendum but there is every reason to 
believe that this proposal or some adaptation of it will 
come before the next national council for further 
consideration. 

Of what importance are the amendments which 
have been adopted? Do they affect present practice 
in any way? Perhaps the most significant point to be 
noted is the recognition which has been given to the 
field chapters and the members of field chapters. 
Briefly stated, the field chapters are now on the same 
footing as campus chapter with the single exception 
that they may not elect or initiate new members into 
Phi Delta Kappa. The members of field chapters are 
relieved of the obligation to pay annual dues to their 
campus chapters. A member of a field chapter may, if 
he so desires, continue to pay dues to his campus chap- 
ter. His obligation for the maintenance of “good 
standing,” however, consists only of the national dues 
of $1.50 per year and the local field chapter dues of 
whatever amount his chapter may determine. The 
members of field chapters will pay all membership 
dues through field chapters. All other members will 
pay their annual dues through the campus chapters. 
Membership in a campus chapter is not discontinued 
when a member affiliates with a field chapter, although 
support of the campus chapter may be discontinued 
if the member so desires. 

It is provided that any member who “demits’’ his 
membership (a privilege granted only to those in good 
standing) may be reinstated to good standing at any 
time upon payment of the dues for the current year. 
It is also provided that any member who withdraws 
from the fraternity while not in good standing may 
not be reinstated except upon ballot by his campus 


AMENDMENTS TO 
CONSTITUTION 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


chapter in the same manner as provided for the elec- 
tion of candidates for initiation. 

Heretofore the members residing outside the limits 
of our present district boundaries have been disfran- 
chised in the magazine poll for the election of the dis- 
trict representatives. It is now provided “that mem- 
bers residing outside the limits of established districts 
shall be considered as residing within the limits of the 
districts in which their campus chapters are located.” 

Other changes in the constitution are largely in the 
nature of a reorganization of the constitution and by- 
laws as advised by legal counsel or of such a nature as 
to be of particular interest only to those who admin- 
ister the business of the chapters and the national 
organization. 

The revised constitution and by-laws will be in 
print soon. Individuals who desire copies may se- 
cure them from the national office at 25c per copy. 


THE SALE of Teaching as a Man’s Job is encourag- 

ing at the present time although we might hope for 

more orders and larger orders and 

TEACHING for more indications of plans under 

as way to make effective use of this 

A MAN’S JOB guidance book. Orders for 50, 

100, and 200 copies are not un- 

usual and many members are ordering for personal 

use and personal distribution. It is to be hoped that 

the personal placement of this book and the personal 

conferences with young men who are considering a 

teaching career may become one of the pleasures of 
many more Phi Delta Kappans. 


INSTALLATION of Alpha Kappa Field Chapter at 
Appleton, Wisconsin, on November 16, brought the 

number of field chapters up to 
ALPHA KAPPA 34. Seventeen members signed 
FIELD CHAPTER the charter of the newest chap- 
IS INSTALLED ter in the fraternity. 

The new chapter will be © 
known to its members as the Fox River Valley Chap- 
ter, since the membership is composed of men living 
in east central Wisconsin. 

The chapter was installed by national executive 
secretary Paul M. Cook. Officers elected for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year are: Charles D. Flory, president; 
J. O. Frank, vice-president; Guy J. Barlow, secretary; 
and Milton C. Towner, treasurer. 

Other charter members include: J. Harold Ban- — 
ville, William D. Blum, Hugh S. Bonar, Hal Gilker, 
Willard W. Hield, Clarence E. Kopp, Norman C 
Kreuter, R. J. McMahon, James F. Nelson, Robert W. 
Ozanne, George O. Savage, J. H. Smith, Richard B. — 
Thiel, C. R. Wolf. 
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